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\ollers to the rescue 


It takes more than a heavy load to 
stop ingenious American youngsters. 
They'll find a couple of round logs— 
slip them under that dinghy—and in 
no time at all have it high and dry. 
That's the simple principle General 
Motors long has used to ease heavy 
burdens—both in peace and in war. 
Like this: 
ok e ae 


Since the earliest days of General 
Motors, its engineers have worked 
continuously to cut down friction 
and multiply power. Not only in cars 
and trucks, but wherever shafts turn 
and wheels roll. 


And one of the short cuts in carrying 
bigger loads at less cost proved to 
lie in the development and expansion 
of the roller bearing. 


Always trying to make more and 
better things for more people, GM 











VICTORY COMPLETE 


buy More War Bonds 


— 


engineers speeded up the wheels, and 
incidentally cut the operating costs, 
of many American industries with 
these spinning steel rollers. Auto- 
mobiles, planes, trucks — practically 
every modern form of transportation 
owes something of its speed and 
smoothness to their research in this 


field. 


- war, a mechanized war, 
swamped them with a flood of un- 
heard of demands. 


Could they make huge roller bearings 
to take million-pound weights for 
Navy catapults? Could they make a 
little roller bearing fora supercharger 
that would work at 25,000 revolu- 
tions per minute? (Yes, that’s right 
— per minute!) Could they design 
and manufacture roller bearings in 
enormous quantities for fast new 
planes, swift new tanks, new types of 





ships? Starting from scratch? 
I g 


Yes, they could. And they did. The 
planes in the skies, the convoys on 
the seas, the tank and truck columns 
striking out on land bear witness that 
the great emergency was well met. 


Once more, American techniques 
built up in peacetime proved their 
value in war. 


The nation’s vast reservoir of indus- 
trial skills and knowledge was more 
than ready when the time for action 
came. It was ready because of the 
American way of providing oppor- 
tunity and rewarding the enterprise 
of men who wanted to build a better 


land. 


For the same reason, this skill and 
knowledge will be ready for the great 
job of helping to build the better 
world for which America has worked 


and fought. 


(GENERAL ViOTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER e¢« FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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UNDER THE DOME 





FIVE MILLION HOLLANDERS are reported to be on the verge of starvation. Nazi 
rations allowed them total 700 calories per day ... just enough to 
stay alive. Germans have robbed Holland so thoroughly that not enough 
food is left to supply a black market: 


ERIC JOHNSTON, President of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, is hiring publicity 
men to handle build-up for the campaign he will wage to win Republican 
nomination for president in 1948. 


COMMON—CITIZENSHIP scheme will make headlines during the next six months. 
Winston Churchill favors the notion. Briefly, it means "international 
federation"; a Britisher could run for Congress, or a Nebraskan could 
run for Parliament. 


GENERAL FRANCO of Spain was snubbed, hard, when he asked Churchill for a bid to 
the peace conference as "part of the anti-communist front". Churchill 
replied that since Franco had contributed troops to fight the USSR, he 
could not be considered a friend to the United Nations. 


MORE HIGH NAZI officers have disappeared inside Germany; they were either shot 
or took a walk to join the Russians' Free Germany Committee. SS 
Troops and Volkstrum are pot-shooting one another, too, when they can 
get up out of the bomb cellars. 


COMMITTEE ON DECENTRALIZATION is due to be set up by the National Association 
of Manufacturers this month. Leading U. S. manufacturers are casting 
a business eye at "small town" America, and like what they see. 
"considerable majority" of NAM's members are in favor of decentraliz-— 
ing their businesses, and opening plants in small towns. 


SMALL BUSINESSES in the USA dropped 12% last year. Congressmen, sensitive to 
business trends in home areas, fear a continuation of the high mor- 
tality rate for "little business" after the war. Strong support is 
developing for revision of excess profit taxes and creation of in- 
vestment pools to provide risk capital. 


HENRY WALLACE will probably be confirmed as Secretary of Commerce, but without 
control over RFC. This is current guess by Washington wise-alls. 
Embarrassing factor to the Administration will be, then, that South 
won't have representation in the President's cabinet. Watch Gov. 
Arnall of Georgia as a possibility for the next Cabinet vacancy. 


USE OF FORCED-—LABOR by Russia, China or any other nation after the war is an- 
other major problem to be threshed out soon. Germans, of course, used 
this method after 1939. Russians are reported to be using millions of 
German prisoners same way today. This is problem for trade unions to 
put their teeth into, really do something about. 


AGRIJEEP has been designed by Willys—Overland and will sell on postwar market 
for approximately $1,000. It's a jeep adaptation for farm use. 


SCANDAL IS OVERDUE on the Alaskan highway. Critics contend that Army engineers 
bungled the job and that the highway, as it stands, can never be used. 


BASQUE SHEEPHERDERS from Spain are being imported to the far West to meet acute 
shortage of trained herders there. Sponsors of the project are run- 
ning into difficulties with the Spanish Embassy here. 


BUILDING INDUSTRY is crossing its fingers on talk about a home-—builder boom 
million homes a year) after the war. Obstacles to overcome, they 
Say, are obsolete building codes in many communities, government 
checkreins and rigid labor union rules. 
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Heres Why 
Firestone 


De Zuve CHAMPION 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRES 


Set New Performance Records 








SAFTI-LOCK GUM-DIPPED CORD 
BODY. The long-staple cotton fibers 
of every cord are locked together for 
extra strength. These cords are then 

dipped in a special rubber solution 

for extra protection against blowouts. 
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RACTICALLY all tires, before the war, were made 

with the same type of natural rubber. And you know 
how much farther and safer some tires ran than others! 
Today, all new passenger car tires are being made with 
the same type of synthetic rubber. Still there is a big 
difference in their performance! 

Yes, it takes more than good rubber, synthetic or natural, 
to make good tires. It takes good cord fabric, good com- 
pounding, good construction, good workmanship and that 
priceless ingredient that we Americans call “Know-How.” 
That is a vitally important fact for you to remember when 
you get permission from your ration 
board to buy new tires. 

With new tires so hard to get 
these days, it is more important 
than ever to get the best tires 
that money can buy. And 
today, as in years gone by, 
this means Firestone 
DeLuxe Champions, the 
only tires built with Extra 
Values that assure Extra 
Mileage, Extra Safety and 
Extra Strength — all at 
no extra cost. 

So, when you get a 
certificate to buy new 
tires, go to your nearby 
Firestone Dealer Store or 
Firestone Store and get 
Extra Value Firestone 
DeLuxe Champions, the 
tires that stay safer longer. 





VITAMIC RUBBER. The rubber used 
in both the tread and cord body 
contains Vitalin, a rubber vitamin 
developed by Firestone, which gives 
extra protection against weather- 
checking, keeps rubber live and tough. 















SAFTI- SURED CONSTRUCTION. 
There are two major parts of a tire 
—tread and cord body. Safti-Sured 
Construction means that the tread and 
cord body are welded together insepa- 
tably into a unit of extra strength. 
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GEAR-GRIP TREAD. 3,456 sharp- 
4 edged angles in the tread design 

prossde extra protection against 
skidding. Greater non-skid volume of 
rubber in the tread and greater tread 
width give extra traction and extra 
mileage. 
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# BEST TODAY 
STILL BETTER 
TOMORROW 







“KNOW-HOW.” More than 40 years 
of experience in building quality tires 
and more than 20 years of working 
with synthetic rubber are your best 
guarantee of extra quality and 

performance in Firestone Tires. 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, Monday evenings, over N.B.C. 
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THE NATION 


Skirmishes 


Hot chinfests on Capitol Hill delay 
vote on labor draft, legislation 
opening Commerce to Wallace 


Congress was in a dither over man- 
power and seléctive service while hem- 
ming and hawing over lesser issues tinged 
with deeper political hues. 

Uncertain Senators argued the May 
work-or-else bill. From the military and 
Manpower Chief Paul McNutt they heard 
demands for passage because it was 
“needed to meet future crises.” 

Hours later the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shouted reasons why the 
legislation was not needed. 

It would “smash worker morale” be- 
cause “draft labor is slave labor,” they 
screamed. 

Bewilderment. Senators’ heads 
buzzed; not alone because of uncertainty 
but also from political implications, which 
echoed in the House. There Draft Chief 
Hershey denied he was evading the law 
deferring essential farm workers when he 
ordered draft boards to induct all physic- 
ally fit men under 26 in agriculture and 
under 30 in industry “by mid-summer.” 
They’re more essential in. uniforms than 
in overalls, he said. 

(Example of farm draft’s effect: Emil 
Ziebell said he would have to sell his live- 
stock, leave his 110-acre farm near Mat- 
teson, IIl., untilled. The Army took his 
third and last son.) 

Meanwhile, other House members, 
convinced Henry Wallace would lead the 
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T'AINT SO. Aubrey Williams told Senators he 


wasn't a Red. 


nation to the left, thus endangering what 
they term ‘free enterprise,” “had thrown 
another block in his way. They tied up in 
committee the bill separating the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., from the Com- 
merce Department. If the Senate must 
first vote on Wallace as Commerce Secre- 
tary before the House okays the RFC bill, 
he is certain to be rejected. To prevent 
this a compromise on the bill was sought 
by Wallace backers. 

To climax the week, 14 college presi- 
dents asked Congress for “immediate con- 
sideration” of postwar military training. 
On the same subject last month, 12 other 
educators urged: No action now. Nobody 
knew what to do, 


Electric Sparks 


Tennessee's Sen. K. D. McKellar and 
Louisiana’s Sen. Allen J. Ellender bowed 
low, then started a verbal slugging bee 
which stirred spectators so much a woman 
listener chimed in with a vehement speech 
of her own. 

Thus the battle over FDR’s nomina- 
tion of Aubrey Williams to head Rural 
Electrification Administration reached a 
high point in the Senate Agricultural com- 
mittee. 

McKellar charged: Williams was a 
member of four Communist-front organ- 
izations, had been a failure in various 
U. S. jobs, is unfit to head the $1 billion 
REA. 

Ellender snapped questions at Mc- 
Kellar, charged him with bias, defended 
Williams, 

Into this wrangle stepped Agnes Wa- 





International 


"YOU—YOU—destroyer of the South,” yelled 
Agnes Waters at Williams. 


ters, a spectator who doesn’t think much 
of Williams and said so by shrieking he 
was a “destroyer of the South.” Some- 
body called capitol police and Mrs. Wa- 
ters skipped. 

When his turn came, Williams denied 
he was or is the left-wing Communist his 
foes charge him with being. He is for re- 
distribution not of wealth but of oppor- 
tunity, he said. His enemies frowned, his 
friends smiled. The showdown on the 
nomination was yet to come, 


Gasoline Prospect 


War news from both Europe and the 
Pacific was good. But it was like a pin 
stuck into a balloon for civilians who are 
crying for more fuel oil and gasoline. 

Nothing doing, said Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War. Instead, rations 
may be slashed. Reason: Booming military 
demands due to stepped-up action on all 
fronts. 

Warned PAW: European victory 
won't bring relief. Military consumers 
there will ‘be shifted to the Pacific, will 
need just as much fuel, if not more, than 
in Europe. Military is cutting deep into 
supplies, taking every available barrel. 

But PAW repeated ‘its oft-heard 
promise: “We are going to try to main- 
tain the current civilian supply and will 
increase rations when conditions permit.” 


Salesman Goldberg 


Charges flew thick and fast as the 
Senate War Investigating committee 


pushed its probe of surplus property sales. 

Bitterest accusations were leveled at 
Defense Plant Corporation because of its 
sales contract with New York auctioneer 
Jacob Goldberg (PATHFINDER, Feb. 12). 

Among these: DPC is negligent in con- 
tracting sales agents; accurate records of 
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TARGET. Senate barbs flew thick and fast of 
Auctioneer Jacob Goldberg. 











International 


TRUCKLET. Minnie, performing bear, bore cub 
enroute to Boston sportsmen’'s show. 





property put up for sale are not kept; 
property vitally needed by other agencies 
is being sold as surplus; the government 
is losing heavily under present sale meth- 
ods. 

Goldberg was seared, too. He was 
charged with giving cocktail parties for 
Army, Navy, government officials, and 
with selling himself some of the surplus 
property. 

He voiced this denial: ““They’re trying 
to crucify me. I’m an honest man. The 
government needs me to help sell all that 
surplus property.” 

Shouted Senate Republicans: Freeze 
all surplus property until this thing is 
cleared up. 

Indications were Congress may move 
to halt sales until a new operation plan 
can be worked out. 


Rebel Rookie 


Instead of an Army gallows, Pvt. 
Henry P. Weber, 27, Vancouver, Wash., 
faces life imprisonntent at hard labor for 
refusing to drill at Camp Roberts, Cal. 

The death sentence decree by court 
martial was commuted to life imprison- 
ment after the soldier’s wife begged Con- 
gress to intervene. 

Had he asked to be deferred as a 
conscientious objector? No, said Mrs. 
Weber, but he had told his draft board, 
military authorities, of his convictions 
against killing and asked for non-combat 
duty. This was refused, Pvt. Weber, a 
member of the revolution-minded Social- 
ist Labor party, declared. 

“A case of conscientious objection 
from a political and not a religious 
ground,” stormed Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
(D.-Mont.) and Rep. Charles Savage (D.- 
Wash.), from the floors of the Senate and 
House and in letters to Secretary of War 
Stimson. 

An airing of the case and a Congres- 
sional pardon if the findings warrant it 
were promised by Wheeler and Savage. 





Prodigal’s Return? 


The American Federation of Labor 
cooed “come back, all is forgiven” to John 
L. Lewis and his 600,000 United Mine 
Workers, but growled the CIO was “join- 
ing with Russia in setting up a rival inter- 
national labor movement.” 

If Lewis rejoins AFL at its Miami 
meeting, the Federation hopes CIO seg- 
ments will follow. 

AFL President Green screamed at 
CIO for trying to perpetuate the World 
Trade Union conference as a rival to the 
AFL-dominated International Federation 
of Trade Unions, condemned Soviet pro- 
posals for German “slave labor” to repair 
war damage in Russia. 

He also urged Congress to hasten tax 
refunds to business, so working capital 
will be ready for postwar jobs. 


Flood Fears 


Flood control officials studied ice- 
locked rivers in the East and Midwest 
and shuddered. Then they ominously pre- 
dicted for the country “the worst floods 
since 1936.” 

Winter was cantankerous. It abated 
somewhat in the East and Midwest (death 
toll: 21) but it whirled the worst storm of 
the season into New England. There a 
wind-driven 14-inch snowfall intensified 
already acute food and fuel shortages, vir- 
tually stopped war production. 

In other sections railroads set new 
records for freight movements in moving 
coal, oil, food into the East and Midwest 
by cars that had been snowbound over a 
month. 

Fears of the spring floods mounted 
from Maine to the Great Lakes. Civilian 
defense workers were alerted. Evacuation 
of families in lowlands was started. 

Abnormal conditions (record ice-jams 
60 ft. high in some Pennsylvania rivers) 
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HAPPY DAY. George Lott, 22, is told he will 

use hands, arms again. Battle wounds lett him 

helpless in casts since last November. Sketches 
of arm fractures are on casts. 
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ARMY HERMIT. Henry Bembnowski, Beaver 

Falls, Pa., was A.W.O.L. since 1943. Fire drove 

him from his hiding place in a Georgia service 
club basement. 





piled up a “backlog” for floods which 
could turn rivers into raging torrents. 


U. S. “Gestapo?” 


Creation of a super-sleuth agency 
was proposed to FDR by Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam J. (Wild Bill) Donovan. Aim would 
be to co-ordinate activities of a_half- 
dozen agencies charged with ferreting out 
threats to national security. 

Under the new unit would go Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Secret Serv- 
ice, Army Intelligence (G-2), Navy Intel- 
ligence (ONI), Internal Revenue Bureau 
investigators, Federal communications 
Commission radio monitors. 

Proposal brought charges of a “New 
Deal gestapo to spy on the American 
people” from Col. Robert (Bertie) Mc- 
Cormick’s Chicago Tribune, Capt. Robert 
(“Call Me Bob’) Patterson’s New York 
News and Eleanor (Cissie) Patterson’s 
Washington Times-Herald. Capitol Hill 
anti-New Dealers joined in the chorus. 

Donovan shot back: “The organiza- 
tion would have no police or law enforce- 
ment functions, either at home or abroad.” 


De Mille’s Rights 


Hollywood director Cecil B. De Mille, 
may find himself spearhead of a nation- 
wide drive to “re-establish American prin- 
ciples.” 

A California court ruled De Mille 
must pay a $1 American Federation of 
Radio Artists (AFL) assessment, or get 
off the air. The assessment was levied to 
fight an open shop amendment to the 
state constitution. Refusing to pay, De 
Mille sacrificed a $98,000-a-year job as 
director of Lux Radio Theater. 

“I’m not against unions,” said De 
Mille. “But when union leaders tell a 
member he must contribute to a political 
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fund to be used as they see fit without 
regard to the contributor’s convictions, 
they have nullified American freedom.” 
A flood of fan mail commended his 
stand, urged him to head a new move- 
ment. Meanwhile he’s carrying his prin- 
ciples to the Supreme Court. “Some such 
movement may be necessary,” he said. 
“T am a citizen and a worker, and will 
fight for my rights. Unless others do like- 
wise, individual freedom will disappear.” 


Week at Home 


East: One-time movie two-gun man 
William S. Hart gave $100,000 to estab- 
lish a sanctuary in Westport, Conn., for 
stray small animals. It’s to be a memorial 
to his sister, Mary Ellen Hart. 

Admiral Thomas C. Hart, was ap- 
pointed Connecticut senator succeeding 
the late Sen. Francis Maloney, Democrat. 

Fire swept two oil tankers after they 
collided in a fog in New York harbor. 
Toll was nearly'a score killed, 100 hurt. 

South: Sen. and Mrs. Carter Glass 
kept silent in Richmond in face of de- 
mands he resign his seat because of age 
and physical condition. 

Midwest: Dr. Selig A. Shavin, 47; 
resigned from a Chicago Hospital staff 
when an American-born Japanese woman 
was refused admittance. 

West: Longview, Wash., reported 
350,000 lbs. of smelt taken during first 
24 hours of 1945 run in Cowlitz river. 
Catch was valued at $28,000. 

Skeleton of a Chinese junk washed 
up at Pacific Beach, Calif., was thought 
that in which globe-trotting author Rich- 
ard Halliburton disappeared in 1939. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Opera House 


If the people want it they can have 
the world’s finest opera house in Washing- 
ton. Rep. Gene Cox, Camilla, Ga., is spon- 
soring the proposal as a memorial to 
American mothers. 

His idea is to build something to 
rank with the Lincoln Memorial in beauty 
but surpass all other capital embellish- 
ments in usefulness. Details would be 
worked out by a commission created by 
Congress, Cost of this postwar project 
would be met by gifts from the public. 


Thankful Filipinos 


When word was flashed to Washing- 
ton that Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
back in Manila and the Philippines were 
free, footsteps of Washington’s Filipino 
colony turned to St. Aloysius Catholic 
church for a “liberation mass.”” More than 
800 persons attended, including an official 
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THANKFUL FILIPINOS: Special religious service in capital follows news of their liberation. 


delegation from Philippine Commonwealth 
headquarters headed by James Hernandez, 
minister of finance. 

Among those who knelt to give thanks 
was Mrs. Pilar H. Lim (see cut, third from 
right), wife of Gen. Lim, now a prisoner 
of the Japs. With her (left) was her niece, 
Miss Virginia Hildago, and (right) Mr. 
and Mrs. Hernandez. 


Hyacinth Menace 


Rep. James Domengeaux, Lafayette, 
La., suggests a postwar project that’s dif- 
ferent. He wants to put folks to work de- 
stroying the scourge of Southern bayous, 
the treacherous water hyacinth. 

This delicately-flowered plant, which 
he describes as “dangerous to navigation, 
commerce, fish and wildlife and health,” 
was introduced to the U.S. at the New 
Orleans Cotton Exposition in 1884. Vis- 
itors took home the bulbs as souvenirs, 
soon found their ponds, lagoons and even 
navigable streams clogged with the fast- 
spreading nuisance, Congress investigated 
in 1898, provided limited funds for re- 
moval work, 

Domengeaux now proposes in a House 
resolution that Congress authorize Army 
engineers to find out once and for all what 
can be done to beat the hyacinth menace. 
He wants the dope ready, he says, when 
the postwar planners start parceling out 
the 60 million jobs. 


Bitterest Enemies 


Oddity of the Senate wrangle over 
the nomination of Henry Wallace for Sec- 
retary of Commerce is the fact that Wal- 
lace’s bitterest enemy is supporting him. 
Sen. Bill Langer (R.-N.D.) voted against 
the George bill to lop the RFC from 
Commerce and intends to vote for Wal- 
lace’s confirmation. But he detests the 
ground Henry walks on. 

It goes back to 1933 when Wallace 
had just taken over his old cabinet job 
of Secretary of Agriculture. Langer, then 
Governor of North Dakota, was in Wash- 


ington with a delegation of governors from 
the Northwestern states to plead for farm 
relief in their area. 

“We spent the forenoon with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,” said Langer. “He turned 
us over to Wallace, pointing out that it 
was primarily an agricultural matter. 

“We went into the Cabinet room and 
started to talk. Wallace listened about five 
minutes. Then he remarked, ‘This thing 
sounds like politics to me.’ 

“That’s when I lost my temper. I 
called him everything in the book. We’re 
still the bitterest enemies in Washington.” 

Why then his support of the nomina- 
tion? 

“Because,” Langer said, “I think the 
President should choose his advisers. If 
there was a question of the man’s honesty, 
that would be different. His honesty, of 
course, hasn’t been questioned.” 

As a matter of practical politics—a 
sort of game that’s played in Washington 
—Sen. Langer believes those voting 
against Wallace on the ground that he’s 
incompetent, aren’t very smart. If he’s 
incompetent, the Senator reasons, he will 
soon prove it and that will provide a 
ground for throwing out the whole ad- 
ministration. 


Vanishing Postoffices 


For the first time since Uncle Sam 
started carrying the mail, postmaster jobs 
are going begging. Washington Parade 
turned up this curious sidelight of the war 
when a friendly Congressman confessed 
he was going nuts trying to help one of 
his postmasters quit. 

Time was, he said, when vast rival- 
ries raged over every vacancy. Now it’s 
next to impossible in hundreds of small 
communities to find anybody willing to 
fool with the mail. 

“This man wrote and begged me to 
get him released,” the congressman re- 
lated. “He said he had already made sev- 
eral bad mistakes and claimed he wasn’t 
competent to handle the job any longer. 
He urgently wanted to check out. “Of 








course, what he really wanted was to 
escape to a war plant job.” 

Fourth class postoffices pay as low 
as $72 a year, In the last two years Post 
Office officials say 1,190 postoffices, mostly 
fourth class, have closed. 


General’s Heart 
Mark Clark, U.S. 


Lt. Gen. com- 


mander in Italy, showed where his heart 
was on St. Valentine’s Day when he sent 
his portrait home to his wife in Washing- 
ton. The painting was a gift from an uni- 
dentified artist in the forces under Clark, 
presumably from a snapshot or a quick 
sketch. It was an informal pose, showing 
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VALENTINE from Mark delights Mrs. Clark. 


the lanky commander with shirt unbut- 
toned, a scarf around his neck. 

Mrs. Clark was delighted. The por- 
trait, framed and in a place of honor, will 
await the general's return, 


Design for Morale 


Rep. James G. Fulton, new Congress- 
man from Pittsburgh, excited a lot of 
servicemen’s wives when he suggested that 
the government send them abroad with 
their men folks. He meant husbands on 
guard duty, not the ones in fox holes. 

“About 90% of the men overseas are 
stuck on guard and maintenance jobs,” he 
told newsmen. “It would help their morale 
to have their families along.” 

Elected while in the Navy, Fulton 
stepped into Congress from thé deck of 
an aircraft carrier. He also favors rota- 
tion leaves for the men overseas. 


Census Trouble 


Congress is reluctant to put up funds 
for counting livestock on farms and 
gadgets in factories. 

First, an item of $6,784,000 for the 
1945 census of agriculture—authorized by 
law every five years—barely passed the 
House over stiff GOP opposition. That 
left the Senate to hurdle. 

Then House hearings opened on a 


request from the Budget Bureau for $s,- 
595,000 to cover a census of manufac- 
tures. This is authorized every two years 
but the President canceled the last two 
on account of the war. Census bureau of- 
ficials say business and industry want the 
data to guide reconversion. Opponents 
claim it’s a waste of manpower, money. 


AMERICANA 


Mass Production: 1812 


Henry Ford has been called the father 
of mass-production. Actually mass-pro- 
duction was brought into being as long 
ago as 1812. That was when war with 
England found the U. S. Ordnance Dept. 
short of muskets. Eli Whitney, inventor 
of the cotton gin, came to the rescue. He 
appeared one morning at the War Dept. 
headquarters with 15 gun barrels, and 15 
each of all parts needed for 15 muskets. 
Whitney dumped the lot on a table then, 
to the amazement of all present, proved 
that parts picked at random fitted to- 
gether. Mass production, or interchange- 
ability of parts, began with the order the 
Ordnance Dept. placed then and there 
with Whitney’s Connecticut factory. 


Crow and Nightingale 


A generation ago, a student at Los 
Angeles Manual Arts High School stepped 
up to one of the instructors, the late Rob 
Wagner, saying he would like to try out 
for the wrestling team. Another student, 
already known as a wrestler, was in the 





“Nightingale” didn't make the wrestling team. 


gymnasium at the time; Wagner sug- 
gested that he tangle with the newcomer. 

“Hi, Crow,” the aspirant greeted his 
agile classmate. 

“Hello, Nightingale!” the other re- 
plied. 

Quietly the boys faced each other, 
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then there was the slight sound of a cur- 
rent of air stirred up, a bump and silence. 

“Stick to singing, Nightingale,” sug- 
gested the winner, who was to become 
amateur middleweight champion of south- 
ern California, then an Army pilot, winner 
of the Harmon Trophy, leader of the 
Shangri-La raid against Tokyo and com- 
mander of air operations in Africa—Major 
General Jimmy Doolittle. 

The owner of the figure still horizon- 
tal on the mat was Lawrence Tibbett. 

Tibbett and Doolittle are both native 
Californians—Jimmy from Alameda, Law- 


rence from Bakersfield. The Doolittles 
came to America in the 1600's. In Gold 
Rush days, Jimmy’s parents were in 





“Crow” 


didn't want to be an opera singer. 


Alaska where Jimmy’s mother could “han- 
dle a rod” like a cowboy. During the 
same Gold Rush, Tibbett’s ancestors 
landed in California where his fathér be- 
came a range rider and sheriff, victim of a 
notorious outlaw when Lawrence was 
seven, 

Aviation interest was at white heat at 
Manual Arts in the Doolittle-Tibbett era. 
Jimmy was always one of the participants 
in tournaments and competitions, with 
Lawrence on the sidelines. When teachers 
called the roll, others to become famous 
answered, too: Fred Horowitz, later As- 
sistant Attorney General; Goodwin 
Knight, later Superior Court judge; Mar- 
shall McComb, later an Appellate Court 
judge; “Irish” Bobby Meusel, Helen Je- 
rome Eddy, Phyllis Haver and Frank 
Capra. Oddly enough it was -Frank’s pro- 
duction of the motion picture, “Lost Hori- 
zon,” that brought into prominence the 
mythical Tibetan retreat, Shangri-La, a 
name picked up by President Roosevelt 
for Jimmy Doolittle’s secret base for the 
raid on Tokyo. 

Jimmy was quiet in schooldays, they 
say, paying particular attention to a girl 
named Josephine Daniels, then president 
of the student body. Today, she’s Mrs: 
Doolittle, Jimmy’s “Duchess of Doolit- 
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tle’ who waits in Washington for his re- 
turn. Once Jimmy bought a ticket for a 
concert just to see if the singer was “the 
same Tibbett kid who used to go around 
at school squawking those bass notes.” 
When it appeared that Lawrence would 
have to cancel a concert because he missed 
a train, Jimmy offered to fly him to his 
destination. Result: A  record-making 
trip, Dallas to St. Louis. “I was trying 
out this ship for the first time,” Jimmy 
admitted, as the flight.ended. “Wanted to 
see if she would hold together at full 
speed.” 

There were class reunions before the 
war. When the Class of 1914 gathered, 
students used to drag out the old year- 
book. There it was revealed that Joseph- 
ine Daniels was prophesied to become the 
world’s champion athlete, that Lawrence 
Tibbett might sing a little but would 
probably turn out to be a soda-jerker. 
Jimmy Doolittle, fellow-classmen said, had 
discovered the fifth dimension, simplify- 
ing it so that it was to be taught in the 
sixth grade from then on! 


Marsh Hares 


Muskrats just don’t exist in Louisiana 
any more. So, the bayou country loses its 
nickname of Muskrat State. Gov. James 
H. Davis changed it all recently when he 
endorsed House Bill 675 banning the use 
of the ancient and hensvaldle name and 
substituting the more palatable cognomen 
of “marsh hare.” The muskrat has long 
been considered a meat delicacy by Ameri- 
can gourmets. Now, with rationing and 
all, bayou trappers would like to expand 
this market. ‘Customers, they contend, 
wince at “muskrat” but dream about 
hunters’ stew and such-like when they hear 
of “marsh hare.” 


Bearer Shortage 


The professional pallbearing business 
is picking up. Retired firemen and police- 
men, who usually serve in this capacity, 
used to average one job a month at $3; 
now they average a call a week, according 
to midwest undertakers. One mortician, 
blaming the manpower shortage, has 10 or 
12 such workers on his list. They are 
available at any time and, of course, are 
non-sectarian. 


Veteran’s Return 


Down at Camp Gordon Johnston, 
Fla., the two-masted schooner, Col. Frank 
S. Armstrong, rides at anchor in the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Built in 


_1927, the ship was the luxurious pleasure 


craft planned to carry Douglas Fairbanks 
Sr., on a long: honeymoon cruise across 
the Pacific. Later, she appeared in such 
movies as Barbary Coast and Mutiny on 
the Bounty (Charles Laughton was the 
memorable Captain Bligh). 

That was before the craft became 
the Northern Lights, and set off for the 
South Pole with Admiral Byrd. Back 


from there, she served a turn as a pilot 
ship in Boston harbor. Last spring the 
Army decided it needed a ship of just this 
type to train amphibious troops. So, with 
its new name, the old schooner reenlisted. 


Quarter Horse 


The “quarter horse,” old standby of 
the range, will be featured at the South- 
western Exposition and Fat Stock Show, 
when folk from Texas towns gather in 
Fort Worth, March 9 to 18. There will be 
six classes in the show for these sturdy, 
fleet-footed mounts. Origin of the quarter 
horse goes back to Spanish colonization 
days when explorers brought Barbary and 
Arabian horses to America. Some of these 
escaped and joined wild herds that had 
wandered north from Mexican ranches. 
Three centuries of prairie breeding evolved 
the present strains. Early-day cowboys 
coined the expression, quarter horses, 
after they found that these steeds were 
good for sudden bursts of speed over ap- 
proximately a quarter mile. 


‘Taters to the Rescue 


To say a machine which punches 
holes in potatoes can speed control of the 
oriental fruit moth, serious threat to Cali- 
fornia’s $100 million deciduous fruit crop, 
sounds crazy but isn’t. 

For years the moth, a product of the 
Far East, defied control. Then a small 
parasitic wasp was found which lays eggs 
in the fruit worms and destroys them be- 
fore they grow into moths. 

Next Prof. Harry S. Smith, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entomologist, discov- 
ered the wasp thrived on the larvae of the 
potato tuber moth. But the tuber moth 
must find openings in potato skin before it 
can deposit its larvae-producing eggs. 

It was slow work punching holes in 
the potatoes by hand until H. L. Belton and 
C. E. Barbee, agriculture engineers, pro- 
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duced a machine which rolls the potatoes 
along a spiked trough, punctures them 
with tiny holes. 

Last year Prof. Smith released from 
his laboratories 8 million wasps and hopes 
to exceed that record this year with the 
aid of his machine. 


Bag for Gasoline 


A water-resistant, cotton canvas bag 
for transporting gasoline over jungle trails 
to zones inaccessible to trucks, has been 
developed. 

Impregnated with a strong, rubber- 
like plastic, the container liner withstands 
internal pressure and has high resistance 
to cold and heat. It weighs approximately 
50 lbs. when filled. 

The new cotton bag is constructed to 
take extra rough handling. It is less apt to 
burst at the seams when dropped or tossed 
around than a metal container and requires 
less shipping, storage space. 


Soft Coal Research 


Coal-carrying eastern and southern 
railroads acted to combat the growing 
popularity of Diesel electric locomotives. 
Objective is to prevent a drop in revenue. 

First step was formation of a $1.5 
million pool by nine railroads for develop- 
ment of a coal-burning turbo-electric loco- 
motive. Second was a $1 million pool by 
six of the roads and three coal companies 
to find how best to convert pulverized 
soft coal into gas for general industrial 
use and to operate locomotives. 

Research has been turned over to Bi- 
tuminous Coal Research, Pittsburgh, affili- 
ate of the Bituminous Coal Institute. 


Airport Code Beacon 


General Electric engineers have de- 
veleped a portable airplane beacon using 
a gas-generated lamp which flashes coded 
signals. Mounted on a collapsible mast, 
the beacon is used for identification sig- 
nalling at temporary Allied airports. A 
choice of five codes is possible through 
use of a selector built into control unit. 





HOLE-PUNCHED TUBERS tumble from gadget built in Entomologist Harry $. Smith's laboratory. 





THE WORLD 


Solutions 


Big 3 agree on Nazi unconditional sur- 
render terms; draw Poland's east 
line, broaden rule in freed nations 


To a war ridden world finally came 
the word it had anxiously awaited: The 
Big Three had met and settled the politi- 
cal and economic forces their arms have 
loosed upon the universe. 

For Germany the Crimea decisions of 
FDR, Churchill, Stalin after eight days, 
talks at the former summer home of Czar 
Nicholas II near Yalta on the Black Sea, 
were grim; for some Poles, bewildering, 
for other peoples, hopeful. 

Less definite than the blunt terms‘in 
which they and their military and eco- 
nomic advisers had talked, the Big Three’s 
agreement promised these things: 

Germany. Unconditional surrender. 
Eliminate or control all military indus- 
tries. Destroy Nazism, militarism, but not 
the people. A big three military control 
commission in Berlin will direct occupa- 
tion, each Big Three power to control a 
zone with France to take over a fourth 
zone later. A Reparations Commission will 
headquarter in Moscow to decide how 
much, how Germany must pay “in kind.” 

(This left the door open for using 
German labor which Russia has asked.) 

Poland. A more representative demo- 
cratic government will be created known 
as the Polish Provisional Government of 
national unity. (This means the Polish 
Government in Exile, constantly snubbed 
by Russia, probably will win membership 
in the regime. It was a victory for FDR.) 

Poland must accept the Curzon Line, 
with but slight variation, as her new east- 
ern border. She loses rich oil fields, the 
city of Lwow but will get land north (East 





Prussia), west of her border. This will be 
decided at peace table. (Stalin got what he 
wanted. U. S. forever shuns isolationism. ) 

Liberated Nations. Atlantic Charter 
principles were reaffirmed. The Big Three 
will consult before acting, cooperate 
jointly to give relief, establish democratic 
governments with free elections. (FDR 
won another point—Poland, Italy, Greece. ) 

World Peace. A United Nations con- 
ference will be held April 25 in San Fran- 
cisco to create a permanent security or- 
ganization. Agreement was reached (but 
not defined) on Dumbarton Oaks voting 
procedure. France and China will be con- 
sulted on this before then. 

Russia previously demanded the right 
to vote on United Nations council actions 
involving herself. Foreign secretaries of 
the Big Three will meet every three or 
four months at Moscow, London, Wash- 
ington under a rotation plans 

The Military. “Nazi Germany is 
doomed.” Top strategists of the Big Three 
planned “in detail” new blows. 

To begin conversations that resulted 
in these decisions (given bipartisan sup- 
port at home), FDR left Washington 
within 48 hours after his inauguration Jan. 
20, going to Malta by warship. There he 
conferred with Churchill, then flew at night 
to Yalta. Talk was he would see Gen. 
Charles DeGaulle (furious over not being 
invited) in France before returning. For 
the present-his movements wére hidden. 


Whose Empire? 


Half way to Tokyo, That was the 
grim satisfaction moving MacArthur’s le- 
gions and Admiral Nimitz’s fleet as mop- 
ping up operations continued on Luzon. 

Behind was the indelible memory of 
Jap torture camp horrors and the death, 
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disease, heat of 1,979 miles of fighting 
back by land and sea from Northern 
Australia to Manila these past three years. 
Ahead stretched 1.847 miles to Tokyo 
from Manila, now aflame from Jap torches. 

Prime question now was who would 
be named supreme commander for the last 
half drive to victory. The Pacific today is 
alive with fleet units of the United Nations 
—Holland, France, Italy, Britain, U. S., 
whose land forces mottle that part of the 
world from Australia to China. 

This is the power which a supreme 
commander must co-ordinate in achieving 
the next goals: (1) cleaning out Malaya, 
Singapore, the East Indies, still strongly 
held by the Japs; (2) landing sufficient 
men and supplies on the China coast for a 
drive north, then a body blow east on 
Japan’s home islands; (3) neutralizing or 
conquering Formosa, Indo-China. 


Death Knell 


Germany looked wildly about for a way 
out but found none. On every side and from 
the air the Allied rain of steel continued. 

From the north Canadians squished 
through mud in the “Valley of Death” 
seeking to drive behind the Siegfried line. 
Farther south, U. S. troops pushed inside 
Germany. In the East, Red legions choked 
off all of northeastern Germany. 

These approaches of doom as Berlin 
flamed with fire from Allied bombers, 
which 600-mile-an-hour Nazi jet planes 
couldn’t stop, panicked the corpse-littered 
German capital, Food and fuel were short, 
while refugees from the east jammed the 
ravaged city. Symbolically, Hitler bricked 
shut the Brandenburger: gate through 
which they vowed the Russians would not 
march, Civilian army units in the east and 
sailors at Bremen mutinied as Heinrich 
Himmler and his Gestapo fought them. 

Berlin would fall, but when? To the 
Russians? Perhaps, but not until Marshal 
Zhukov had straightened his line to pro- 
tect the flanks of his armies nearest Berlin. 
And that might take weeks, even months. 


Acme 


BIG THREE MEDICINE at Crimea conference table. Left, in uniform, is Marshal Stalin. Third from his left is Admiral Leahy, then Secretary 
of State Stettinius, President Roosevelt. Lower right is Churchill. To his right is Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, War Mobilizer James Byrnes. 
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Western Front: Canadians, behind two- 
mile-long smoke screens drove through the 
Siegfried line 10 miles to reach Kleve in the 

~/otZ-\{ north. The U. S. Third established three 
Ly, haarkde bridgeheads across the Pruem river near the 
a . town of Pruem, 115 miles south. Between the 
= todo. 4 two the U. S. First fought the battle of the 
Seven Dams on the Roer river. We had cap- 
tured the largest, the Schwammanuel south of 
Cologne, before the Nazis could blow it to re- 
lease a tidal wave. Partial demolition of it, 
however, had sent a 7-ft. wall of water two 
miles wide in some places down the Roer, 
creating a big barrier into Germany. 

Pacific: Fighting house to house, street 
to street, U. S. troops continued slow, bloody 
mopping-up operations in the south half of 
Jap-fired Manila. 

Eastern Front: The Reds captured Elb- 
ing in their drive to the Baltic to seal off 
northeastern Germany. Liegnitz fell to Rus- 
sian hordes which then encircled Breslau, 
smashed 40 miles beyond Oder river on a 100- 
mile front to within 74 miles of Dresden. 
Some points were 30 to 43 miles from Berlin. 


Airwar: One-thousand-plane raids 
bombed Berlin, Breslau, other key Nazi in- 
dustrial centers. From Guam, over 100 Super- 
forts dropped explosives, incendiaries on 
Tokyo as an earthquake rocked the Capital. 
Aircraft, industrial targets were hit at Ota, 
Yokohama. We lost three, possibly four 
B-29’s in this 52nd raid un Japan. 

Berlin: A state of siege declared. Hitler 
ordered it defended to the last. 

Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 








THE FAMILY 


Rentals 


OPA saved tenants $5 billion last year 
but strives for better enforcement 
methods 


Rent overcharges and unregistered 
rented rooms are being uncovered in eight 
cities by volunteers making door-to-door 
checks for OPA’s rent-control division. 

Although $5 million in overcharges 
was refunded to tenants last year, OPA 
wants to better enforcement technique. 
If these test campaigns to educate on regu- 
lations and to uncover deliberate violators 
are successful, the method will be used in 
all of the nearly 400 rent-control areas. 

Home-owners were still urged to rent 
spare rooms, but reminded to register 
them with the Area Rent Office. If they 
have never rented before, they can set 
their own price; if it is too high, OPA 
will cut it down. 

This price remains fixed regardless of 
the number of persons to whom the room 
may be rented later. 

There are special dispensations for 
those who rent rooms to no more than two 
paying tenants (a family is considered one 
tenant), 

They may evict tenants without going 
to the Area office and they don’t have to 
post their rates. 


Patch Test 


Coal tar hair dyes are dangerous if 
used indiscriminately. 

One out of every 40 women who have 
- their hair dyed is allergic to coal tar dyes, 
warns Dr. Dan Dahle, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Yet a recent survey, he says, 
shows that 80% of the beauty parlors do 
not test patrons to determine sensitivity. 

A patch of the dye should be applied 
24 hours before the hair is to be dyed, and 
if redness or itching appears, the dyeing 
appointment should be called off. 

The law compels manufacturers to 
label coal tar dyes with a note of caution 
but does not compel a patch test. Dr. 
Dahle says it’s up to beauty parlor patrons 
to demand one before each application. 


Prize House 


A zoned house, designed in terms of 
family activities rather than rooms, won 
first prize in this year’s small house com- 
petition sponsored by U. S. Plywood Corp. 

The one-story house is divided into 
four zones. There is an activity center for 
children’s play and parents’ hobbies. A 
24-foot utility zone is equipped for cook- 
ing, eating, laundry, sewing, and child- 
tending. The sleeping zone is partitioned 
into bedrooms by cabinet walls which can 
be shifted to change room size and num- 
ber. And the quiet zone for rest and con- 
versation, has a fireplace, opens onto a 
sunken terrace. Lt. Charles D. Wiley, 
Washington, D. C., designed it. 


Bread Upon Waters 


To Mrs, Delicia Allard, East Pep- 
perell, Mass., war worker, came a once-in- 
a-lifetime thrill. 

She helps repair battered war vehicles 
sent back from the battle fronts. A fort- 
night ago she started to inspect one, a 
half-track that had just come in. She 
looked at the dashboard, and shouted. 

Inscribed on the dashboard, under the 
wheel, was the name of the driver, Pfc. 
Robert Allard. He is one of her two sons 
on the European front. 


Handsomest 


Famous sculptress, Katherine Ward 
Lane, Boston, admitting there are few men 
she would care to look at for more than 
five seconds, has announced her list of the 
country’s 10 most handsome men. 

Gary Cooper rates first. These fol- 
low: Philip Merivale, Admiral Richard A. 
Byrd, Gregory Piatigorsky, Fredric March, 
Lieut. Gen. Mark Clark, Raymond Mas- 
sey, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Cary Grant, 
and Paul V. McNutt. 


Live and Learn 


The good parent is one who realizes 
that a child learns only what he practices. 
Children should have some part in plan- 
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ning the life of the home, such as en- 
tertaining guests and selection of clothes, 
according to the annual report of United 
Parents Associations, New York City. 
“Do more things with your child 
rather than for him; take trips, dance, 
paint, read and talk with him,” advised 
the report. “Control your temper when he 
loses his so that he may see how an adult 
behaves. Let the consequences of his be- 
havior discipline him, not your anger.” 


No Exodus 


Women aren’t drifting away from war 
jobs, recent reports to the contrary. 

There are 600,000 more women em- 
ployed on farms and in essential industry 
now than last year and the quit-rate was 
only 44% last fall when victory in Europe 
seemed certain, according to C. D. Stew- 
art, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Clearing House 


Information on activities of Congress 
and federal agencies affecting children and 
youth is being gathered by Child Welfare 
Information Service, Inc., in Washington 
by more than 30 national organizations. 

Its bulletins discuss pros and cons of 
bills now in Congress (aid to public 
schools, aid to school lunch programs, uni- 
versal military training), gives addresses 
of Congressmen to whom parents can write. 


Misfits 


Correct fit in dresses often depends 
on knowing sewing tricks. 

How to prevent wrinkles at the neck 
of a dress, take sag out of a skirt are just 
two of the things told in a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletin, Fitting 
Dresses. Tricks to cofrect some 40 fit- 
ting faults are given, as well as advice on 
how to buy ready-mades. 


Family Affair 


Several bushel baskets and enough 
stamina to follow lumbering crews devel- 
oped into a new business for Leon Owens 
and his family, Mathews county, Va, 

They stripped pine cones from cut- 
down trees, sold them at $1.50 a bushel to 
the Virginia Forest Service for seed. 

The Charlottesville nursery will pro- 
duce about 500,000 pine seedlings next 





ZONED HOUSE, designed to be set two feet in the ground to bring nature closer, has 


especially designed areas for various family activities. 
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| eo will scarcely know it’s run- 

ning when it idles. Yet when that 
smooth, soft-spoken motor springs into 
action, you'll go surging out ahead. 
... Yes, it will be fleet—this Ford that 
will come with peace. Fleet... and 
smartly styled. A sturdy beauty—rich 
appearing inside and out —with vigor- 
ous, youthful lines, suggesting power 


and smooth, new riding comfort. 
... You'll find this car thrifty and 
reliable in the finest Ford tradition. 
It will include many refinements to 
add to your motoring pleasure. 

... This is not wishful thinking. 
When the green light is given, we 
will be ready to start production 
plans. Meanwhile, the full resources 


in your future! 


and energies of Ford are engaged in 
turning out war goods to help speed 
the day of final VICTORY! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 






How YOU can Avoid Pa 
DENTURE BREATH > 


Don't blame your son, Mister, if he 
shies away! Even his little nose can’t take 
your... Denture Breath. Avoid offending. 
Don’t brush with cleansers that scratch 
plate material. Such scratches help food 
particles and film to collect faster, cling 
tighter, causing offensive Denture Breath. 












SOAK DENTURES IN POLIDENT DAILY 


] / It's Easy! It's Quick! 
/ Play safe! , Te) 
BRUSHING 


What's more... brushing with ordinary 
tooth pastes, tooth powders or soaps, often 
wears down the delicate fitting ridges on 
your plate. With worn-down ridges, of 
course, your plate may loosen. There’s no 
brushing—so no such danger with Polident 
—and soaking is so easy, so sure. 





Later— Now it’s real fun—for Dad and son! 
No offensive Denture Breath to spoil it. 
He’s one of the:\delighted millions who have 
found Polident the new, easy way to keep 
dental plates and bridges sparkling clean, 
odor-free. Use Polident daily to help main- 
tain the original natural appearance of your 
denture. Costs less than 1¢-a day. All drug 
counters; 30¢, 60¢. 


de POLIDENT 7% 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 
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year, mostly from seed obtained in cones 
»ought from the Owens family. 


On Record 


The serviceman will have an easier 
time of it if he records his honorable dis- 
charge at-the county courthouse. 


It will be available, that way, for 


legal uses and copies can be made if the 
original is lost, some women’s groups say. 
have set up 


Most facilities. 


states 





USDA 
ONLY THE BEST food goes to Army, Navy. 


Chicago Inspector Ruth Lusk tests peanut but- 
ter for color, skin particles. 





Squeeze 


Greater set-asides on meat and Irish 
potatoes, and slashed quotas on fats for 
soap manufacturers, will cut these civilian 
supplies to the lowest point since the war, 
War Food Administration warned. 

Most recent WFA orders require 
slaughterers to reserve 70 percent of their 
utility grade beef for canning—(the gov- 
ernment already takes about 60% of 
choice, good and commercial and 80% of 
the canner and cutter beef); extends the 
potato set-aside, already in effect in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Idaho and Maine, to Min- 
nesota and North Dakota’s Red River 
valley; limits soap makers to 85% of the 
fat used in 1940-41 for cake soap, and 
90% for the bulk product. 


Traveled Cookies 


A batch of cookies are back in the 
Borden kitchens in New York after a 


| round-trip to the Coast, almost as fresh 

















Perky Wash Dresses 














SIMPLE-TO-SEW PATTERNS 
Pattern 4832 ... Slim princess frock buttons 
down the side. Sizes 10 to 20, 30 to 42. Size 16 
requires 334 yards 35 inch fabric. 
Pattern 9176 . . . Complete outfit for little 
folks; frock, sunsuit, bonnet, slip, and panties. 
Sizes 6 months, | to 5. Size 2, frock and bon- 
net require 1% yards 35 inch fabric. 


EACH PATTERN together with a _ needle- 
work pattern for personal or household 
decoration, TWENTY CENTS. Send orders 
to the PATHFINDER, Pattern Department, 
243 West 17th Street, New York 11, New 


York. 


FIFTEEN CENTS more brings you the New 
Spring Pattern Book. Free pattern printed 
right in the book. 
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as ever, and still moist and unbroken. 

So now Borden’s recommend cookies 
from their new product, Pyco, for ship- 
ment to men in the service. 

Pyco is a@ fruit base, spiced and 
sweetened, designed originally to pinch hit 
for mincemeat in pies. Since it has turned 
out so well in cookies and cakes, too, its 
makers feel it has a postwar future, look 
forward to marketing it nationally. 


Briefly Told 


No fear of an onion shortage this 
year. They’re on the abundant list. ... 

With baking chocolate hard to get, 
USDA home economists remind home- 
makers that 3 tbls. of cocoa plus a tea- 
spoon of fat can be substituted in. most 
recipes for a 2 oz. square of chocolate. ... 

More carrying of bags to grocery 
stores this year, since the supply of paper 
bags is down another fifth. ... 


HEALTH 
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BLOOD-CLOT RESEARCHER Dr. K. C. Robbins. 


Clotting Clue 


Part of the puzzle about the compo- 
sition of the substance which causes blood 
to clot has been clarified by Dr. Kenneth 
C. Robbins, Department of Biological 
Chemistry, University of Illinois College 
of Medicine. 

Out of five years’ research Robbins 
found that prothrombase, which is found 
in plasma and has no clotting power, is 
made up of two blood proteins, fibrinogen 
and euglobulin, plus the blood clotting 
agent, thrombase. He has shown that be- 
fore clotting can occur the prothrombase 
must lose its fibrinogen and the compound 
consists only of euglobulin and thrombase. 
The latter combination has active clotting 
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TO MINNIE 
(she's my wife) 









WARDROBE 


(Minnie has one too) 
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a SHORT: 


(PITY TO TAKE OUT SEVERAL DAYS) 


Yes, it is indeed a nuisance to be bothered 
several days each month with pins, 
belts and external pads... Especially when 
you can join the millions of women who 
use Tampax for sanitary protection. This 
Tampax is worn internally and it absorbs 
internally, so it can cause no odor, no 
chafing and no wrinkles or ridges in the 
clothing. 


Perfected by a doctor, Tampax is made 
of pure, long-fiber surgical cotton, com- 
pressed into dainty throw-away appli- 
cators. Insertion is quick and easy; the 
hands need not even touch the Tampax 
... And when in place the user is actually 
unaware of its presence! 


Tampax is sold in 3 absorbency-sizes 
(Regular, Super, Junior), providing a 
choice for early days and waning days, as 
well as for varying individual needs. Ask 
at drug stores, notion counters. A whole 
month's supply will go into your purse. 
Economy box contains 4 months’ average 
supply... Buy Tampax today—quick to 
change, easy disposal. Tampax Incor- 
porated, Palmer, Mass. 


REGULAR. 
SUPER, 
JUNIOR, 


F absorbencies 
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power. Fibrinogen which is split off the 
prothrombase is the substance thrombase 
uses to weave the clot, 

These investigations identified only 
those proteins which have immunizing or 
antigenic properties. There may be other 
proteins present in the two clotting factors. 

Chemists have produced from Red 
Cross plasma fractions containing throm- 
base for military use which stop non- 
arterial bleeding in a few seconds. Throm- 
base is so powerful that it clots up to a 
thousand times its own volume, 

Said Robbins: “These investigations 
at present do not have any bearing on the 
treatment of any of the hemorrhagic blood 
diseases.’ 


Elephantiasis Drug 


Elephantiasis long has been called 
the terror of the tropics. It causes mon- 
strous deformities of the legs, other parts. 

Drs. H. M. Ross and James Culbert- 
son, Columbia university, reported ‘“ap- 
parent cures” after long experiments in 
Puerto Rico. Co-operating with them was 
Dr. P. Morales Otero, head of the School 
of Tropical Medicine, San Juan. 

Ross and Culbertson said 11 of 33 
cases treated since last spring appear 
free of infection, other cases improved. 

Secret of the treatment is neostibo- 
san, a drug developed in Germany and 
used widely to combat kala-azar (sleeping 
sickness) in India. The two doctors said 
experiments show it is most effective if 
used when infection first sets in and tis- 
sue changes have not occurred. 


Smoke Jumpers 


Paratrooping conscientious objectors 
trained as “smoke-jumpers” are protecting 
vast northwest timberlands from fire. 

In a matter of hours after a forest 
ranger spots a fire, squads of air-borne 
CO’s hurtle from tri-motors skirting the 
fire zone. Shovels and axes for fire-fight- 
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ing, sleeping bags and high-frequency 
radio follow from the sky. 

Volunteer CO smoke-jumpers are 
trained by U. S. Forestry Service at Seeley 
Lake, Mont. Last summer and fall they 
worked on 150 fires in five northwest 
states. Cost of training a smoke-jumper 
is $600, but timber saved by each jump 
averages several thousand dollars. 


Draft Clergy? 


Proposal to the New York State 
Council of Churches that clergymen be 
drafted to end the armed forces’ chaplain 
shortage was branded “too hot to handle” 
by Army and Navy spokesmen, 

Dr. Wilbur T. Clemens, NYSCC’s 
general secretary, told the Council's an- 
nual meeting he favored “a draft of 
clergymen, as there may be of nurses, 
to meet the appalling needs of the boys 
in the service.” 

Army and Navy chaplain services in- 
dicated about 1,000 more clergymen are 
needed now. Depleted ranks in some war 
theaters have delayed chaplain furloughs. 
Many ships and Army posts are still with- 
out pastoral services. However, since any 
change in the clergy’s “exempt” status de- 
mands Congressional revision of the Se- 
lective Service Act, the military has 
stepped up appeals for volunteers. Army 
age limit is 50; Navy, 45. 


Red Mass 


Congressmen, jurists and high gov- 
ernment officials were beneficiaries of spe- 
cial prayers at sixth annual “Red Mass” at 
Washington’s Catholic university. 

Held to coincide with the opening of 
Congress, the brilliant mass stems from 
a centuries-old French religious ceremony 
once attended by red-robed lawyers and 
judges. Church tradition prescribes red 
vestments in honoring the Holy Spirit. 

Revival of Red Mass in the nation’s 
capital was the first in America. San Fran- 
cisco and Brooklyn also revived the custom. 


Individualism 


The Episcopalian House of Bishops 


kept “hands off” the peacetime conscrip- 





Ed Nafziger 


PYRO-TROOPERS are these “smoke-jumping™” CO's shown ready for another fire-fighting mission. 
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tion argument, despite pressure from out- 
side and cross currents inside at their 
Birmingham, Ala., meeting. 

Preferring to remain Protestantism’s 
only major denomination not committed 
on the question, the Episcopalians de- 
clared compulsory military training has 
“no religious issue,” is a “matter for the 
nation” to decide. 

The bishops declared their Church’s 
primary function is to “emphasize Chris- 
tian influence,” rather than be “actively 
interested in political matters.” 

Also sidestepped was a move to force 
bishops to retire at 72 years of age. This 
controversy was put up to a committee for 
report at the 1946 General Convention. 


BOOKS 


Peace Story 


A fiction thriller, not of the “who- 
dunit” variety, but with lots of sudden 
death, is World’s Beginning by Robert 
Ardrey (Duell, Sloan & Pearce). It is, 
above all, a live peace story, as real as to- 
day’s war. 
it’s novel, all right, with a terrific buildup. 
Ardrey is telling the world what returned 
service men may find after this war. 

The Green Years by A. J. Cronin 
(Little, Brown) is a novel that adds much 
to the stature of the author of The Keys 
of the Kingdom, It is the story of Rob- 
ert Shannon’s battle against the odds of 
life, from boyhood on through crisis after 
( risis. 

Buffalo Coat by Carol Brink (Mac- 
millan) is an excellent novel which should 
not be overlooked. It’s a romance of the 
1890’s set in Idaho. Tiptop characteriza- 
tion. 

Bridge to Brooklyn by Albert E. Idell 
(Holt) will be a treat for those who en- 
joyed the same author’s Centennial Sum- 
mer, for this is a sequel. The Rogers move 
from Philadelphia to Brooklyn, face and 
overcome similar adventures. The family’s 
reaction to “foreign” territory makes 
pleasurable reading. 

Non-Fiction. Alexander Laing’s Clip- 
per Ship Men (Duell, Sloan & Pearce). 
Mr. Laing turns out a splendid, informa- 
tive, well-illustrated book. 

Chief Seattle by Eva Greenslit An- 
derson (Caxton) is as colorful as an In- 
dian blanket, a true-life saga of the great 
chief who gave his name to one of Amer- 
ica’s most lusty cities. 

Compass The World is a symposium 
of political geography edited by Hans W. 
Weigert and Viljalmar Steffanson (Mac- 
millan). Made up of 28 articles by lead- 
ing authorities in geography and interna- 
tional politics, this offering covers some of 
the most important issues of today. Strik- 
ingly supported is the belief that history 
is geography set in motion. There are 
maps by Richard E. Harrison. 


The author calls it a novel— | 


| 
| 
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Cool, dry smoking is half the pleasure of a pipe. Royalton 
Crown redoubles your satisfaction because its six patented, 
eTodabact- Maou bale ME dol =E-jesle) d-Meol a ale t- Bim olet-t-1-1-BicelseMeoloh am lob ecleleiis 
piece. Every puff is dependably free from strong juices and 
tobacco shreds. Result: an everlastingly dry pipe in a class by 
itself for complete smoking satisfaction. 


OZONE YORK 


CHECKED /W A JIFFY 
Relieve itching cau : 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, iNC ° PARK NEW 





Cards 
, Make quick profit showing charm- 
ing cards for Birthdays, Anniversaries, === 
and other weed occasions. Friends, 
neighbors buy them. Easy to take orders for these beautiful 
Assortments of 15 cards, retail for $1.00. YOU GET YOUR 
PROFIT RIGHT AWAY. Extraordinary designs, fancy pa- 
RDS pers, startling effects—original, clever 


wordings. Extra cash for you eve 
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this easy way. Write for ples NOW! 
404 ADAMS STREET, ELMIRA, N. Y. & 


Your child will play real tunes, favorite 
songs, without studying a note. Big, color- 
ful circus wagon with 8 Tony Sarg animals. 
The animals’ heads, suspended on steel 
springs, are poked through the bars of the 
cages. When heads are pressed down, the 
music that comes out is true, beautiful, 
clear as a bell. Each head is a diffefent 
note. A 28-page book, containing 15 songs, 
with the pictures of the animals above each 






ACTUAL SIZE ae = 
12”x1912"x8" 
ee ee 
Carlson Company, Dept. P-1 
Fairlawn, New Jersey 
Tony Sarg’s Circus Concert 
0 Enclosed m.o. $4.95 (©) Sendc.o.d. plus postage 


Tony Sarg’s Musical Blocks 
0 Enclosed m.o.$1.95 [)Sendc.o.d. plus postage 


note, is part of this magnificent ‘set. En- 
dorsed by educators, praised by all. 
Because of limited wartime supply, this 


remarkable offer may be withdrawn at any 
moment. don’t delay; send your order 
NOW. You'll be more than delighted—or 
monev refunded within 5 days. 


TONY SARG’S MUSICAL BLOCKS’ 


Shake the blocks, out comes ad ip 
music. Set of 8 gay, color- : | Name weer 7 


ful blocks; real melody 
es oe. or RED  S ne 
JT). | Town i State........... 









makers. Notes are repre- 
sented by animals on the 
blocks and in the Play $495 
a-tune Song Book. 








BIG GARDEN 
HUCKLEBERRIES 


From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 


CLIMBING ee 


Saves garden space by 
vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 


throughout season, White, 
crisp, tender flesh. 12-18” 
long. Delicious Flavor. 


3} actually yord long. Strong 
growing vines produce 
VA } an enormous crop of 

long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 


AR VV) Excelient for snap beans. 
“SPEED KING” EARLY Tomar ees 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- 
First to Bear. Perfected 
by the grect Burbank. 
Beat your neighbors to fy 
ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 [im 
to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 
Tomato grown. Should be f- 
in every Garden. 
All 4 Packages, Post Paid Only 1c; 
3 Lots 25c—Order Now—Catelog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


| $TA,129, PARADISE, PA. 


BUILD YOUR OWN! 


FASTFREEZER aki 


Every amateur will be proud § 
build this modern househol 
necessity. It just takes a few 
hours of your spare time to 
build, and operates electrically 
on any voltage. There's fun in 
en yg profit in by this 
eezer. a up to 75%. 





NOE RT 
KNOWLEDGE TNEEDED 


Our plans are simple and easy to follow and these 8 to 40 
cubic foot sizes can be built of new ¥ used parts. Special 
offer for short time only : Our 50c Build Year OF Own PMilk 
Cooler Plan Will be included without cost. Mail $1 bill, 
check or money order for complete and catalog, 


LEJAY MFG., 410 Leday Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
20) a Wgeltic), 
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Sturdy Kit includes: 
(a Durham DuBarry Razor* (2) 10 Sennen 
Durham heavy duty, hollow-ground blades 
e Blade holder and leather strop — for long blade 
ife and finer shaving (4) Shave stick and comb 


Mail $2.50 direct if dealer can’t supply 
* Also available with barber-type razor 


DURHAM -ENDERS RAZOR CORP., MYSTIC, CONN. 
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THE TOWN 


Experiment 


Addison, Mich., is testing ground for 
theory that happiness depends, in 
part, on sound community spirit 


Secret of human happiness is in the 
community. That's the theory psychologist 
Regina Westcott Wieman tested at Addi- 
son, Mich., crossroads village of about 
500. People of Addison, she says, have 
shown how a small town can become a 
community its young folks won't want to 
quit for cities. 

Dr. Wieman got the idea practiciag 
psychology near Alhambra, Cal. The local 
school board hired her to smooth personal 
relationships of pupils, parents, teachers. 
She decided experts go up the wrong road 
when they treat individuals alone; psy- 
chological problems frequently point to 
families, communities, 

She looked for a community to test 
her theory. In 1941, Addison invited her 
to use the village as a testing ground. 
With funds from Addison and from the 
Kresge Foundation of Detroit, she built 
a staff of 20 assistants, including students 
from nearby colleges. 

“We didn’t want the social worker 
type,” she says. “Pepper-and-salt work—a 
dash here and there—can’t help a commu- 
nity grow, as a whole, from the roots.” 

Pot-luck Forum. The roots were 
schools, churches, other town groups. The 
Wieman experimenters added a commu- 
nity council with representatives of all 
local organizations, plus a Friday night 


pot-luck supper and commupity forum, for 
current discussions. 
Headquarters were located in an aban- 





doned brick church, where, shoulder-to- 
shoulder, the project staff—farmers, busi- 
ness men, workers renovated the building, 
turned the musty, floorless cellar into a 
nursery school, the second floor into 
offices, work rooms, a big social hall. 
From here, directed by Dr. Wieman 


‘and half a dozen permanent assistants, 


some 80 college students of sociology, 
medicine, divinity, education, have worked 
in Addison and nearby country, helping 
to nurture community feeling. 

Common Interest. Keynote of the 
program is individual responsibility :—do- 
ing things from common interest, not by 
compulsion from above. 

“Addison folks,” says Dr. Wieman. 
“declare they’ve never known such a 
friendly, home-town-like atmosphere as 
now. And most of our students feel it’s 
been an outstanding experience in their 
lives and education.” 

Next will come economic develop- 
ment. Besides agriculture, Addison has an 
old=grain mill, lumber mill, and a few 
other industries. There’s room for more. 
The community council is busy on that. 

Meanwhile Dr. Wieman plans to re- 
peat the experiment in another town, Ap- 
plications have come by the dozen. “We 
can only accept one,” she says. “We have- 
n't picked it yet. But our idea will work 
anywhere people will pitch in.” 


Decentralized Unity 


In days ahead the great cities will 
have more severe competition from de- 
centralized industry. This trend, which 
began before the war and is based on 
speedy transportation, easy access to raw 


Wide World 


ANTIQUE MACHINES, visible proof 19th century American villagers had inventive genius. L. ta 
r.: Mechanical food chopper and hand-operated washing machine, forerunners of modern electric- 


powered ones, and miniature Victoria carriage, grandfather of today's perambulator. 


Owner 


Bartlett Hayes has his gadget collection on display at Rhode Island School of Design. 
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materials and better living conditions, 
needs aid instead of opposition. 

So spoke John W. Bricker, 1944 GOP 
vice presidential candidate, before- the 
Real Estate Board of New York. 

Outcome, said Bricker, will be 
“stronger unity among our people. In- 
dustrial and rural America will be more 
interdependent.” 


New “Chicago Fire” 


A second “great fire” is sweeping Chi- 
cago from the soft underbelly of Lake 
Michigan through the famed Loop, and out 
into the ritzy suburban areas. 

This time the flames come not from 
a lantern-kicking cow but from a rough 
and tumble, ink-sweating, ex-Marine cap- 
tain editor: Lou Rupple of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s Herald-American. 

Last month Rupple almost shoved war 
news off page one to scream in tall, flam- 
ing-red headlines, with plenty of illustra- 
tions, about: 

“Political boondoggling, stinking 
slums, poor transportation and schools 
in Dirty Shirt Town.” (A Rupple-coined 
name. ) 

Jumps in his paper’s daily circulation 
(500,000 plus), Rupple says, prove Chi- 
cagoans don’t like the wrangling between 


Gov. Dwight Green and Mayor Ed Kelly, 
while huge masses of people live in 
squalor. 


Painting word pictures of unbeliev- 
able dirt and congestion behind Chicago’s 
dreamlike water front, of crime, juvenile 
delinquency, health and fire hazards, Rup- 
ple shouts for an end to political wran- 
gling; a greater share in tax returns, and 
home rule for Chicago which will permit 
and hurry correction of these conditions. 

O'Leary's Shacks. Tearing into 
shacks dating back to 1871 (year of the 
great fire), still used to house countless 
poverty-stricken families, Rupple calls for 
a planning commission with authority to 
prepare and carry out the city’s proposed 
$930 million postwar slum clearance proj- 
ects which will replace these and like 
structures with modern, livable homes. 

. Pushed to the sidelines by Rupple’s 
vicious surprise attack, the News, Sun, 
Tribune and Times, have to content them- 
selves with stepping into the ring on se- 
lected occasions to throw a few punches 
in the general direction of city, county 
and state politicians. 

In a recent editorial the Sun summed 
up the city’s needs as follows: 

1. The city should have the power 
to condemn land for redevelopment by 
private capital; 

2. The city should have a voice in 
determining rent levels and neighborhood 
characteristics ; 

3. The city must take the initiative 
in reducing the flow of private capital into 
slum clearance; 

4. Redevelopment by private capital 
must be accompanied by a public housing 
program aimed at providing shelter for 
the displaced slum-dwellers to prevent the 
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growth of new slum areas in Chicago, 

Rupple’s journalism is not new to 
Chicago papers or readers. Between 1935 
and 1939 he practically doubled the cir- 
culation of the tabloid Times with similar 
sensational campaigns. 


Women’s International 


International peace is founded on in- 
ternational understanding. That’s the idea 





WORLD Friendship Worker Mrs. Helen Smith. 


behind a program started by women of 
Linneus, Mo. (pop.: 704), and spreading 
to other smaller U.S. communities. 

By exchanging pictures, letters, his- 
torical anecdotes and other data, women 
of Linneus and Wineham, Essex, England, 
are learning about each other’s lives, prob- 
lems, interests. Sponsor of the movement 
is the Associated Country Women of the 
World, London, with more than 100 mem- 
ber organizations representing 32 nations. 

Mrs. Helen Carlton Smith, an Amer- 
ican, launched the plan in England two 
years ago while working with the British 
Information Service. When she returned 
to the U.S, last October she introduced it 
to American women, now is touring the 
country to enlist other towns. 

Goal is to have women in most U.S. 
smaller cities exchange information with 
women in towns throughout the world. 


Saving Main Street 


Face-lifting fever is sweeping the 
business sections of smaller U. S. com- 
munities. Business is great now, with 
local shoppers buying nearly 100% at 
home, because travel, tire and gasoline re- 
strictions stop them from trading in near- 
by bigger cities. 

But after the war, Main Street mer- 
chants fear, metropolitan shopping sec- 
tions will again siphon off the cream of 
local business—and Main Street may stag- 





YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


weeo SHINOLA 


@ Unshined shoes never go unnoticed. 
Furthermore—the care you give shoes has a 
lot to do with the wear you get from them. 
Take heed: Shinola’s scientific combina- 
tion of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather . . . helps maintain 
flexibility . . . and that means longer wear. 
Better KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 
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“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 
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Victory Model Handiweld Are 
Welder operates from 110 






volta, A.C. or D.C. current 
same as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- \ 







als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rods— a 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parte with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now. 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. PA-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 
























Lips parched by heat, as well as 
lips chapped by cold, are thankful for 
soothing CHAP STICK. Its special medication 
brings quick, longer-lasting comfort to cracked, 

chapped, feverish lips. Ask for the one 
and only CHAP STICK. eT, 


6) ChapSt 


KEEPS LIPS FIT 


— Save Finge: 


Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jpbs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 

y der box of 50 at 8 4c each, 10%. 

, > Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 

STEEL GRIP 


Apparel free on request 
- INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
‘amous industrial 492 Garfield, Danville, ill. 
guards Since 1910 (in Canada: Safety Supply Co. , Toronto) 
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nate. Town after town is turning to the 
“Franklin Square formula” as the way to 
postwar business prosperity, the way to 
keep home-town business home. 

Briefly, Franklin Square (pop. 12,000 
close to New York) has all its merchants 
signed up on a $140,000 plan to recon- 
struct each and every store front in Early 
Colonial style as soon as possible. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y., is enthusiastic 
about a similar plan to streamline and sal- 
vage local business. So is Akron, where 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce is mak- 
ing plans, and Niles, Mich. -Redressing the 
whole business district is. past the talk 
stage in Fairbault and Slayton, Mich., and 
20 towns in Utah are busy with plans, 

What’s and why’s of the Franklin 
Square program include: Modernizing 
store insides, some of them to be air-con- 
ditioned; providing a downtown parking 
lot for shoppers, financing through low- 
interest loans from local bank with repay- 
ment spread through five postwar years. 

Engineers from Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Weyerhauser Lumber Co. and Car- 
rier Corp. worked on plans and costs with 
a local architect. Every Franklin Square 
merchant signed up. Action followed a 
“what'll we do about postwar?” meeting 
called by C. W. Green, local chief of Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 


Travelers’ Aid 


Elkhorn, Wis., gives a hand to serv- 
icemen who travel that way. 

Benches have been put at three places 
on highways leading out of the city. They 
are for hitchhiking soldiers and sailors. 
Beside each bench a sign says “Lift Please 
—Furloughs Are Short.” 


Planners’ Dividends 


A city “right for living.” That’s what 
people in Decatur, IIl., wanted. And 
they’re getting it by long-range planning. 

Council, county, township highway 
departments, school, sanitary boards, park 
commissioners, got together, discussed 
problems. “Decisions were based on good 
of the whole community,” said Mayor 
James A. Hedrick. “Not once did any mem- 
ber advance interests of a special group.” 

Results showed up in blueprints for: 
An encircling highway belt, 94 sq. mi. 
(20% of the city) in parks, seven lighted 
playgrounds, facilities on Lake Decatur 
for fishing, boating, bathing, and industrial 
water supply. Citizens’ interest is so keen 
many made bequests for public use. 

Postwar plans are down-to-earth for 
building Decatur’s population (59,000 in 
1940) to 80,000. Industries are studied 
with a sharp eye on future markets and 
war-changed viewpoints. Said H. H. Bolz, 
Commerce Association secretary: “If we 
plan adequate housing, recreation, educa- 
tion and hospital facilities; if we encour- 
age only industries that will bring in and 
utilize the type of people who now live in 
Decatur, we can continue to have the kind 
of community we are so proud of now.” 
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After Discharge 


What do you want to do when you 
come home? That’s the question Hamil- 
ton County, Iowa, officials ‘asked its 2,200 
service men and women. Most of them re- 
plied they expect to go back to their old 
jobs. That was especially true of pre-war 
farm workers. Only ten said “college.” 





U.S. Army 


TESTING GYROPILOTS is speeded 500% as 
Sperry Co.'s new, electronic: analyzer traces 
robot fliers’ bugs. 





Oil Needs 


Because America’s oil industry pro- 
duced 73% of the world’s petroleum last 
year, private enterprise must be encour- 
aged to develop new resources, con- 
serve existing supplies, William R. Boyd, 
chairman Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil, warned. 

“Despite lack of materials, manpower 
shortages, frozen price structure, other 
handicaps,” Boyd said, “crude oil produc- 
tion in the U. S. has increased 20%. It is 
vital that development of technological 
improvements in every branch of *the 
industry be encouraged, as it would be 
by government domination of research, 
emasculation of our patent system, or 
government entry into fields of research 
where private industry is operating.” 

Calling for drilling of 27,000 new 
U. S. oil wells in 1945—3,000 more than 
in 1944—Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
Ralph K. Davies predicted a tight supply 
of steel and other materials for expanding 
producing and refining facilities. 


Bankers’ Warnings 


Demanding return of postwar bank- 
ing from the government to America’s 
banks, Hugh H. McGee, vice president 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York, warned 
business men: “Political credit and private 
enterprise can’t go hand in hand. Govern- 
ment guaranteed loans must stop as soon 
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MEN'S WORK BUT THEY DO IT: Anna Henry 

ond Rose Kesterson, Omaha, Neb., dry sand so 
V.P. switch engines can grip icy rails. 





as the war production bill is paid.” 

Term loans by commercial banks, he 
predicted, will be “the great postwar lend- 
ing vehicle.” 

Meanwhile, he said, “We in banking 
have no choice but to stand up in active 
competition with some 46 government 
lending agencies.”” Seconding McGee’s 
warning, W. Randolph Burgess, president 
American Bankers Association, protested 
bankers are in danger of becoming glori- 
fied slot machines for socialized, govern- 
ment-controlled credit. 

Deposits in the 300 lacgest U. S., 
2s banks in 107 cities were $12 billion above 
a year ago, and nearly four times 1933 
o totals, the American Banker reported. 


Pulp Needs 


U. S. pulpwood production must jump 





Bt more than a million cords above 1944 out- 
r put to meet military and essential civilian 
~ needs, WPB warned. Last year’s domestic 
d, production was less ¢han 15 million cords. 
- This year 16 million are needed. 
or se ie 
Rubber Airing 
c= Postwar rubber prospects were given 
1S a thorough airing by government and in- 
al dustry experts. All agreed output will meet 
1e world needs. 
re Meeting in Washington, U. S., Dutch, 
h, and British experts said Far East planta- 
or tion output will hit 1.5 million tons an- 
h nually “within three or four years.” That 
would equal world demand. 
w But, in Detroit, U. S. Rubber Co. 
n chairman B. F. Davis forecast it would 
or take five years. Eventually, he said, the 
) ™ peacetime world will use “between 300,- 
4 000 and 700,000 tons of synthetic; and 
800,000 to 1.2 million tons of natural.” 

Here’s how government experts size 

up the outlook: 

World demand will rise slowly after 
b= the war, with synthetic plants supplying 
ad most of the need, As natural production 
it increases, surpluses will pile up, despite 
d growing demand. But higher living stand- 
e ards, development of new uses, will keep 
prices above prewar. 

n (Natural rubber fluctuated from 11¢ 
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You can't avoid exposure 


fto wintry winds, driving rains, sudden 

weather changes. But you can relieve— 

easily and quickly—the muscular aches 

and pains they cause. Just pat on Sloan's 

Liniment and feel it penetrate instantly 
. with warming, comforting relief. 


FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 


Tired Aching Muscles ¢ Sprains 
Stiff Joints ¢ Strains ¢ Bruises 


(What you NEED i2 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT 


“CAPON’”’ 


‘ 99 

: ELECTRIC DRY CELLS, batteries or light socket 
do it. No cutting, tearing, or twisting of delicate parts. Press 
button, the rooster becomes a CAPON, Profit and pleasure 
are yours, illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 
name and address brings it to you. Without cost or obligation. 


Geo. Beuoy, No.5 Cedar Vale, Kans. 4 


BIG SEED BARGAIN 


BARGAIN No. 1— Enough vegetables for average family all | 9 
summer. All selected top-quality proved varieties. 3 Pkg. Rad- , ~ 
ishes, 2 Pkgs. each of Beans, Beets, Carrots; 1 Pkg. each Cab. PACKAGES 
bage, Corn, Cucumber, Lettuce, Muskmelon, Watermelon, Onion, 
Peas, Tomatoes, Turnips. All 19 Packages for $1.00 Postpaid. 
Write today! Send only $1.00 with name and address. 
BARGAIN No. 2— 1 Pkg. Salzer’s Surprise Flower Mixture— 
old time favorites, 10c; 1 Pkg. Salzer’s Cavalier Radish, 10c; 
1 Pkg. Salzer’s Earliest Leaf Lettuce, 15c—all 3 for 25¢ Postpaid. 


BIG FREE CATALOG 323.23:3.tedr it Pe 
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and Farm. Three-way tested seeds, 99%-plus pure. — Sat ga >: Pan 
Prize Glads, Zinnias, Dahlias, Potatoes, , ae ~ =>-: 
Plants, Shrubs, Fruit, Ornamental Trees. ee, Ny SS2=5 
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JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 83 La Crosse, Wis. . 
Our * 
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Year 
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IN SPARE TIME 


for Pleasure or Profit 








-++ START NOW 


@ Enjoyment. and earnings are rich re- 
wards from musical training, but there is no 
magical door to success. If you are ambitious 
to learn and will devote spare time to seri- 
ous effort, our 40 years of successful instruc- 
tion experience can lead you to your goal. 
You can go as fast as your time and talents 
permit. Ours is the only home study 
school offering all courses required for 
Bachelor of Music degree. Check courses in 
which interested and mail coupon NOW for 
FREE SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED LES- 
SON AND BOOKLET. 





Piano [Violin (Cornet [Trumpet [Saxo- 
phone Clarinet Guitar ~—)Mandolin Voice 
Ear Training and Sight Singing ()Choral Con- 
ducting Public School Music )History of 
Music Harmony Advanced Composition 
Arranging 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 
1525 E. 53rd St., 
Suite U-163, Chicago 15, Ill. 
NE oe ood oak 
Street 
a er eee eee 
Music experience............ » nis os 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever } 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


ZTOMATO®™: TRIAL 


Our 1944 Triais-33 varieties Tomatoes proved 
Victory Tomato earliest of ALL. Ripe Tomatoes 
red, thick, solid, in days from 
plants. We are introducing it 

in every State. Try it. 
40 SEEDS Free for TRIAL 
Send Address on Post Card Today 
Ses SEED BOOK FREE 
\ lew Flower — 

b nats pt HOUS 

58° vear Box 7 ROSE MILL. N.Y, 





ON CO-OPERATIVE PLAN...P. 

Sired by males from 200-300 Official Egg 

ord R.O.P. Hens, U.S. Approved. Pullorum 
Tested. Your favorite purebred from famous 
laying strains. Sexed, if desired. Hybeide, 
Prompt service. CATALOG FREE 


LONE ELM HATCHERY, Box 110, Nokomis, UL 


Good Money in Weaving 


Earn money at home weaving wage, ospets carpets, ete. from old 
rags or new --in your community! No experience neces- 
sary. $1,000 B01 Bend with oer running Union Looms cost- 
ing only $39.5 for our free booklet today. 
NION 1 LOOM WORKS 

361 Post : STREET BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
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to 22}¢ a lb. from 1937 to 1941. Price 
of Buna S, most important synthetic, has 
been set at 184¢ for U. S. civilian goods; 
twice that when shipped abroad or used 
for war goods. ) 

U. S. synthetic production will hit a 
million tons this year. 


EDUCATION 





FOURTH-GRADERS beat out symphony music. 


Tin Pan Symphony 


Long before North Carolina’s roving 
symphony orchestra comes to town, “pro- 
cessing” of the children begins. The plain 
citizens who rehearse at home and make 
up the nation’s only state-supported or- 
chestra, believe teaching what music is 
made of helps youngsters understand and 
appreciate it. 

The symphony’s junior department 
sends preliminary material to teachers. 
By pictures and records children learn 
how each instrument looks and sounds. 
They- practice “conducting” to various 
rhythms, and play symphonic themes on 
small xylophones, drums and tin pans. 
Sometimes, as for Peter and the Wolf, 
they paint pictures of the stories. 


13-Year-Old Genius 

No “Quiz Kid” is Eddie Stejskal, 
13, Berwyn, Ill., eighth-grader, but Chi- 
cago and Northwestern University psy- 
chologists call him a “genius.” 

There'll be no publicity hullabaloo 
for him, however. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward O. Stejskal won’t let him 
be photographed. However, they welcomed 
a scholarship for Eddie, from Chicago U. 
High school starting next September. 

When Eddie was 9, his super-men- 
tality was “discovered” by Cicero, IIL, 
principal C. T. Gordon. A year later 
Northwestern University rated his intel- 
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ligence 210. Normal I1.Q. is roo. Last 
August Chicago psychologists tested him, 
wouldn’t reveal his rating, but the scholar- 
ship offer came soon afterward. 

Eddie’s_ specialties are chemistry, 
mathematics, art. He plays football and 
basketball, often switches his reading from 
the encyclopedia to comics. 


College Speed-Up Hit 


Concentrated education is like con- 
centrated food: It may do the job but 
it isn’t satisfactory. 

That’s how University of Illinois stu- 
dents summed up wartime’s educational 
speed-up. 

Of those polled by the American Col- 
lege Publicity Association 89% turned 
thumbs down on concentrated postwar 
college courses, 96% rejected the idea of 
non-degree course of one or two years. 
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Thought-Molder 


Of one of his American visits, H. G. 
Wells said: “My most important encoun- 
ter, likely to have greatest effect on me, 
was meeting Prof. James Harvey Robin- 
son.” From notions clerk, Prof. Robinson, 
master historian, had come a long way. 

The spoon accompanying his advent 
one day in June, 1863, was not silver, 
but it had a nice shine. His father had 
risen from general storekeeper to top 
banker in Bloomington, Ill. (pop. 33,000). 
His mother had a keen wit and a skeptical 
mind. 

Home life was stimulating. 
Robinson, grubby fom early 
(chemistry and a_ makeshift 
press) found lots to talk about. 

Science First. By contrast, school 
was dull. He knew too much. Half through 
high school he left for normal school. 
There he stumbled into the natural history 
museum—and became a “boy scientist.” 
He found nature is what it is because of 
what it had been. This was the basis of 
his inquiring into the “why” of man; the 
scientific cause-and-effect method was be- 
hind his revolutionary changes in the writ- 
ing of history. 

At 19, Robinson was a clerk in a 
Bloomington shop without pay; then his 
father’s bank took him on at $25 a month. 
He began shuffling cash, signing pass- 
books. 

Returning atop his trunk in the bag- 
gage car after a vacation in Maine, Robin- 
son suddenly decided to go to Harvard. 
There he came under the influence of 
William James, psychologist, and began 
to see past history in the light of current 
thought. 

“Greatest Teacher." Graduating 
from Harvard in three years, Robinson 
went to the University of Freiburg, Ger- 
many, where he got a Ph.D., plus lessons 


Young 
hobbies 
printing 











Your LAUNDRY 


Troubles are Over! 
New Type, High-Speed 


WASHER 


Washes in Half the Time 
~—One-tenth the Effort! 


Now, for the small 
amount of one week’s 
laundry bill, you can 
own a THRIF-TEE 
Washer ... enjoy hav- 
ing all the clean sheets, 
towels and clothes you want. Washes 
anything from -daintiest lingerie, to 
heaviest work clothes! Wonderful for Washes 
baby's daily wash or any hurry-up job. Lik M . 
Simply toss washing into sudsy water, ike agic 
drop the rotar on the clothes and get a tubful of snow white 
washing in 10 minutes or less. Oscillating action swishes the wash 
exactly ‘like an expensive yr4 washer. So easy a child can 
wash with the THRIF-TEE! Light, portable; wash anywhere. 


TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL At Our Risk 


TRY IT FOR 2 WEEKS, then keep it or get your money back, 





Force-Suction 
















Send $1 with order, balance $3.95 plus express, C.O.D. send | 


$4.95 and we ship prepaid. Money back if not delighted. 


Illustrated Folder Free if you write, gives you full details, | 







THRIF-TEE WASHER CO.pent 226 Datent Dhio 
_ Make Any Article 


G OW DARK 


a Magic New Discovery! 


Don’t pay big prices 
for luminous articles. 
Make your own! Sell 
at big profit or keep 
for your pleasure. 
With our complete 
outit and confiden- 
tial pnagrectean. 53 a 
easy! A stro 
brush—any article Smee 
giows in the dark like 
magic! Laets indefi- 
nitely. Absolutely 
harmless. Hundreds Dhol std 
of uses. Use on ties, Glo Kit, $1.00. 
flowers, jewelry, house Send name, ad- 
numbers, furniture, dress, pay post- 
pictures, statues,toys, man $1.00 plus 
ete. Order NOW! Sup- goa ae eee. 
limited. Money- cash, 
guarantee. Day postage. 
LITE-GLO, Dept. 68-B3, Topeka, Kan. 


RED — ITCHY—SCALY 


ECZEMA 


Doctor’s ‘Invisible’ Liquid 
Promptly Relieves Torture! 


First applications of wonderful soothing 
medicated Zemo—a doctor’s formula — 
promptly relieve the itching and burn- 
ing and also help heal the red, scaly skin. 
Amazingly successful for over 35 years! 
First trial of Zemo convinces! Invisible 


—doesn’t show on skin. ZEMO 
WRITE 


All drug stores. In 3 sizes. 
ror FREE OUTFIT 


Women go wild about ‘‘Form-Tailored”’ 
Lingerie—new, glamorous styling, new 
kind of fitting, high quality workman- 
ship. Low prices —— quick orders. 
Also fine hosiery, les and under- 
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wear for the whole family. you 

With Form want money, full or spare time, write 

d today for complete, autiful, illus- 

j-th trated St te __Eauipment—sent ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. 





LINGER! WORLD'S STAR-MALLOCH 
Dept. JA-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in ye we magazines Pym | s. 
Splendid opportunity to reak into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 





xpe 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 
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in methodical German research procedure. 

Columbia University thought it 
should, at last, have a specialist in Euro- 
pean history.. Robinson came (1895). 
Classes overflowed. Intellectual, witty, 
full of human anecdotes, he made history 
live. By tracing causes, he dynamited 
smug beliefs. “History,” he thought, “will 
free our minds so as to permit honest 
thinking.” 

Maker of Books. He spoke out 
against the dry futility of conventional 
teaching. When Columbia muzzled its 
instructors in World War I, he left to 
found an experiment in education: The 
New School for Social Research, New 
York, where teachers and students would 
be free to learn together, But the school 
fell short of its purpose, Robinson thought. 
In 1921 he left it to compile his greatest 
book, The Mind in the Making. 

Until James Harvey Robinson wrote 
his History of Western Europe in 1903, 
there was no such record the average 
reader could wade through, Until he pub- 
lished, with C. A. Beard, Development of 
Modern Europe in 1907, there had been 
no English-language college text on mod- 
ern European history. Until he turned a 
scientific eye on man’s progress through 
the centuries, history had been a hodge- 
podge of dates, battles, kings. “It shed no 
light on evojution of daily life,” he said. 
He made it a guide, “an extension of our 
personal memories, reminiscences of the 
past which cast most light on the present.” 

Until he died in 1936, Robinson 
preached his creed: Men must learn to 
think. “Most of our so-called reasoning 
consists in finding argument for going on 
believing as we already do.” He believed 
knowledge to be man’s hope; a sense of 
history “the common adventure of all 
mankind” necessary for peace within na- 
tions and between nations. Anticipating 
Dumbarton Oaks, he declared: “There can 
be no secure peace now but a common 
peace of the whole world; no prosperity 
but a general prosperity.” 





“NEW” HISTORIAN: 


James Harvey Robinson. 











ORANGEBURG PIPE is the modern pipe 
for oe Se or irrigation 
lines, downspouts, any er non-pressure 
use outside the building. Light am man 
long lengths...easy to not 
break or crack “easily. apn ag Can 
be sawed to any length, TAPERWELD 
JOINTS easily and Ramee made. Perma- 
nent, water-tight, ay 

ORANGEB RFORATED PIPE 
with snap a < septic tank filter 
beds, foundation drains, sub-soil drainage. 

Ask your plumbing contractor or building 
material dealer. Or mail coupon today! 


ORANGEBURG Preor'Fine 


Proof Pipe 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 
ORANGEBURG, N., Y. (P2-19-45) 


Please send circular on ORANGEBURG 
PIPE. Also name of nearest dealer. 


a ee en 





Beware Coughs © 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


. Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 
embarrassment because their plate dropped, 
slipped or wabbied ~ i Just the wrong time. Do 
not live in fear of nepprning to you. Just 
sprinkie a little FASTER the alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so ghey, feel more comfortable. 
Does not sour. late odor” ja 
breath). Get FASTEET at any drug 


Maule's SEEDS 


FLOWERS and VEGETABLES 


Soest Offer--to see for yourself the 4 
ew of Maule’s tested, ‘teed 
Bick any 6 of these full-size 10e or Ike Pkts. 
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AMAZING HANDY 


—— Can Be Carried in 
ADDING Rena 





VEST POCKET 


ONLY $9.50 
Postpaid 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 


Yet Weighs Only 5 Oz. 


@ Handles Totais up 
to $10,000,000.00. 


OITION " 
SusTaacrion 
MULTIPLICATION @ Totals appear in- 
Md stantly—aes fast 


as you put the 
figures down. 
used to subtract, multiply and di- 


@ Can be 
vide, as well as add. 
@ Metal construction for years of service. 


Haven't you often wished for a handy little 
device like this .. . that you could take with you 
ANYWHERE on the road, in the office, at home 
or in the shop? You can get one now! .. . Business 
man, student, housewife—everyone finds this handy, 
guaranteed-accurate little machine useful . : 
ORDER YOURS TODAY. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just send name and address. Then pay postman 
2.50 plus postal charges on delivery. Or send $2.50 
with order, and we pay all charges—saving you about 
50 cents at the new postal rates. 


LEE SPECIALTY CO., Dept. PF-9, 
Box_3620, Mdse. Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


seeeeeeesMAIL COUPON TODAY +«eeeee:: 


LEE SPECIALTY CO., Dept. PF-9, 
Box 3620 Mdse. Mart, Chicago 54, Ii. 
Piente BS send me one of your MIDGET ADDING MA- 


O lam enclosing $2.50 
PEASE «in. 60 kc to 55s Fp Ms 66 de soccer vied onneosescsecs 
BOIS. boo dic 00.6 00s 6 cab Ecebipotesoscccccccaggs 


CITY & STATE. «onc cc cccsecccccccccescces cscccece 
i PLEASE. PRINT PLAINLY WITH PENCIL 


KELLY’S 


TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS 


For 65 years Kelly Bros. have 
produced top quality FRUIT 
TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, GRAPES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS ond GARDEN 
SEEDS. New 1945 CATALOG 
lists all popular varieties—shows 
many in full color. It’s FREE. 
Write today. Supply of Nursery 
Stock is limited. Order early to 
avoid disappointment. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
13 Maple S:. Dansville, N. ¥. 


' WOMEN-Gaist/Ntorey 
‘» Sell TRU-FIT HOSIERY 
Menace testes nr ee 


PREPARE 





0 Send C.O.D. plus postage 


















GET QUICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 

Tooth Drops! “Cavity Toothache” tly etrikes at 

night. Be prepared. Bey, either : Fellow rom your 
Keep it ha 


uggiet today. 
directions. ©. &, Dent & Co.. 


DENTS TOOTH CUM 4 


TOOTH DROPS 


-. information about aenene 
ae and selling inventions. = 


CLARENce A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
637-A Adams Building Washington, D. C.. 
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What's the Latest? I have lost track 
in the news of the Charlie Chaplin case, 
the Bridges deportation case, what’s be- 
come of W. R. Hearst?... 

A. Henley, Aberdeen, Miss. 
Chaplin case declared a 
mistrial. The defense announced it would 
seek a new trial. The Supreme Court will 
deportation proceedings against 
R. Hearst, 81, is at his 
estate. Ed.| 


[The 


was 


review 


San Simeon, Calif., 
Soil is Precious: I highly approve of 
your editorial, “Overlap of Ignorance.” 
The soil is mankind’s most precious pos- 
session. On it depends our very existence. 
Jay L. Haddock, State College of 
Agriculture, Pullman, Wash. 


“Overlap of Ig- 
29, PATHFINDER) attempt- 


e « « Your editorial, 
norance” (Jan. 


_ ing to build up Russ Lord and his newly 
| discovered quack agricultural scientist A. 


C. Savage of Kentucky, makes it easy for 
us to understand how witchcraft and 
similar superstition of the past flourished. 
Even for some so-called enlightened minds, 
the bigger the hoax the easier it is to 
believe. 

Jay L. Haddock, Pullman, Wash. 


"The Land": I have been reading the 
PATHFINDER for more than 20 years, and 
enjoy it as much or more than any paper 
I read. 

I was much interested in your editor- 
ial “Overlap of Ignorance” 
in the Willamette Valley I found the resi- 
dents burning their strawstacks and com- 
plaining that the ground was getting harder 
to till year by year. 
humus so I’ve been putting manure and 


leaves and other vegetation back on the | 


ground and find it pays big dividends. 
Louis F. Grieseke, Eugene, Oregon 


- « « Reference Editorial page your 
issue of Jan. 
dress of Russell B. Lord’s 
zine The Land. 

Paul H. Clark, Carlsbad, Calif. 


quarterly maga- 


» « » Please send the address of the 
magazine The Land. ° 
Dr. Leon Jones, Hollywood, Calif. 


The ground lacks | 


29, please give me the ad- | 


| 





because here | 





- « « | would like to get a copy of | 


The Land edited by Russell B. Lord and 
to which you refer in your last issue. It 
seems to me I should be a subscriber to 
it, and, further, I want to get more data 
on this man Savage and his works near 
Lexington, Ky. 
C. R. Martin, Dayton, Ohio 

[The quarterly magazine, The Land, 
is published by Russell B. Lord at Bel 
Air, Md.—Ed.}| 





WHY QUINTUPLETS 


SORE THROAT 
COUGHS*: COLDS 


Wonderful for Grown-Ups, Too! 


Ever since they were tiny tots— when- 
ever the Quintupléts catch cold —their 
chests, throats and backsare immediately 
rubbed with Musterole. 

Musterole gives such blessed prompt 
relief because it’s more than just an 
ordinary “salve.” It’s what so many 
Doctors and Nurses call a modern counter- 
irritant. It not only relieves coughs, sore 
throat, aching chest muscles due to colds, 
makes breathing easier—but it actually 
helps break up congestion in upper bron 

tract, nose and throat. 

And Musterole is so much easier to 
apply than a mustard plaster. White, 
Stainless. Just rub it on! “No fuss. No 
muss with Musterole!”’ 


IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole, Regular, and Extra Strong, 





BIG MONEY 


Selling Genuine 


RUBBER pore sti so 


man who’s out- 
in rain, snow, cold, 
needs one. Guards, police, 
een, farmers, fire- 
war Ww: orkers—thou- 
bersepart he: Priced 
rofits for of you. 

Ele fede 

Sample le Outhe, 
MASON sor MFG. Co, 

em. Fails, Wis. 


PICTURE 
RING $f. 


Exquisite Cage ee Picture Ri: specs f 

ony photo. Money! Me ail photo rom, paper 

strip for i, --4 = postman ealy $1.00 plus post- 

age. Hand tinted 25c extra. Photo returned with ring. 
‘oney back guarantee. Send photo and ring size now. 


PORTRAIT RING CO., Dept. F-49 CINCINNATI, O 


HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 


ADOLESCENT PIMPLES 


when externally caused. Use Cuticura— preferred 
by many urses and certain hospitals—to quickly 
relieve ee ge rs | er caused pimples, 
rash, blemishes. Softens blackhead tips | easy 
removal! Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicated 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 
1945 Garden Catalog 


OINTMENT 
r R t Illustrated in Color 


of hardy field-grown vegetable plants that produce 
crops three weeks earlier than home grown plants. 
Tells how to spray, plant and cultivate cabbage, 
onion, lettuce, beet, 
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roccoli, tomato, potato, egg- 
Get your catalog now be- 


is exhausted. 
OOD CO., Tifton, Ga. 


fore & pepper plants. 
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ore om suppl 
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DROPS 


hd / 


QUICK RELIEF 


Eyes tired? Do they smart and burn from overwork, 
sun, dust, wind, lack of sleep? Then sgpthe and refresh 
them the quick, easy way—use Murine. Just two drops 
in each eye. Right away Murine goes to work to relieve 
thediscomfort of tired, burning eyes. 
Murine is a scientific blend of seven in- 
eredients—safe, gentle—and oh, so 
soothing! Start using Murine today. 


ee eve 
ok EYES 


SOOTHES « CLEANSES « REFRESHES 
* Invest in America—Buy War Bonds and Stamps x 





NEW CHEMICAL MITT < 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! U: 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simply 
b dows; lenves glass spegkling clear. : eating . 
eavy buc! jo rags, pow: > sponges, 
«No red cha) ped hands. Dust, dt rime 
‘onder ful Yor auto windows, wi elds} 
Sample offer sent im- 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS S.2e'.0% ‘i' Js 


send name at once, A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your name, MRISTEE CO., 837 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO. 













fs an M.D.’s formula—a medicated 
cream, especially for surface skin prob- 
lems. Hastens removal of old surface 
cuticle, revealing fresh skin. Kremola 
assists nature in clearing your skin; we 
can't do it justice in words—test Kremola and your 
friends will ask the secret of your live skin. When others 
fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax—at all 
dealers or send 10c to Kremola for generous purse sample for 
daily powder base. Use Only As Directed. KREMOLA, 
Key No. 503, 2975 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 









my Learn Profitable Protession 
in QO days at Home 
ef MEN and WOMEN, 18 TO 


Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospi sanatoriums, clube or 
Private practice. Others make good 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 
pendence and prepare for future security 
E % Py featning, 06 nome gad qualtyine for 
Se iploma. Anatomy Charte 32-page 
a Tlustraved Book FREE—Now! 

eo) °| ot Swedish Massage} 
<i Dept. $698,500 E. Onie St. Chicase ti 


SONGWRITERS 


Place your songs with us. Melodies supplied WITHOUT 
CHARGE by well known Hollywood composers. We 
record your song and make it presentable to the pub- 
lishers. Lead sheets and records furnished. Send your 
song material for free examination. Write for details. 


CINEMA SONG CO. Dept. P-6 P.O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 




















COMPLETE 
HOME-STUDY 
COURSES and self- 
instruction books, 
slightly used. Sold 
rented, exchanged. 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Full details and 92- illustrated bargain 
catalog FREE. Write today! ELSON COMPANY, 
321 8. Wabash, Dept. 2-27, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Brain Teaser No. 70 


Two points move at constant rates 
along the circumference of a circle whose 
length is 150 ft. When they move in oppo- 
site directions, they meet every 5 seconds: 
when they move in the same direction they 
are together every 25 seconds. What are 
their rates? 

Solution to No. 69 

Fourteen plus the distance times 1 

will equal 16 plus (6 minus the distance) 


times 1.50. The distance will be 4.4 miles. | 


Jones met the family doctor on the 
street. 

“T hear your wife has gone to Florida 
for her health,” said the doctor. “What 
did she have?” 

“A thousand dollars her father gave 
her,” answered the husband. 


“My car has an indifferent horn.” 
“What kind of horn is that?” 
“Oh, it just don’t give a hoot.” 


Marginal Note 


It wounds my ego, hurts my pride 
To miss the bus by just a stride; 
I like to make a thing worth while, 
I'd rather miss it by a mile. 
Florence Jansson 


“Do you drink, buddy?” 

“Nope.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Absolutely. I never touch the stuff.” 

“Then hold this bottle while I tie my 
shoe.” 


“Well, Tenderfoot, how did you like 
the ride you took on my horse?” 

“Tell me,” replied the easterner, 
“How can anything filled with hay be so 
hard?” 


A colored preacher was ready to bap- 
tize a little colored boy. Turning to the 
child’s mother he asked for the name. 

“Fertilizer,” replied the mother, 

“What’s that, Sister?” he asked. 

She repeated very plainly, “Ferti- 
lizer.” 

“How come you give him such a ran- 
som name?” queried the parson. 

“Well, Parson, you see it’s like this. 
His father is named Ferdinand and my 
name is Liza. I didn’t want him named 
just for his father and I couldn’t name 
him Liza for me. So I just named him 


| for both of us and called him Fertilizer.” | 
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WE OFFER DIRECT 
TOTHE PUBLIC 


Special 


NO RISK 
GUARANTEE 
OFFER 


Made and blended of | Smoke? cr 3 sieare 
richest tobacco by Tame | satisfied just mail 
pa'’s master craftsmen, | >**k L. —— 
Individual Mg cost promptly. Send 
r . Mellow, fu . y check or 
het ys arn Smoking pleas» | ™0ne” , order. In 
ure supreme. Order now. charge. 


clude l5c handling 
TAMPA QUALITY CIGAR CO. 


5014 Suwanee Ave. 
P. O, Box 1836, Dept. L-1, Tampa 3, Fia- 
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. 2% 
& 5 5) SHORT TIME ONLY 
u 4 bor sh makesoffer nec- 
ee essary regardiess of profit or 






loss. Act now—get a full 200 
brilliantly colored Rainbow Mix 

giadiolus bulbiets, all first year growth, at a price 
never before dreamed possibile. Varieties normally 
sell for $6-$10 in older bulbs. Make your flower 

arden the talk of the town with the riot of color only 
Rainbow Mix gladiolus can bring. Sent in time for spring 
planting. Order now! 


3 RANUNCULUS BULBS INCLUDED 
FREE with your order for promptness. Bloom first 

year into beautiful carnation-like flowers, 
assorted delicate colors. Grow 10” to 12” high. Your gift 
if you act now. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay only $1.49 plus postage when 
200 Giadiolus and 3 Ranunculus arrive, in time for spring 
planting. Or send remittance with order and we pay 
postage. Money back guarantee. Supply limited. Mail 
order today to 


AN BULB CO., De A.30-BB 
148 ee N. W., Grand ord 2, Michigan 


ASTHMATICS! 


























Let Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
help reduce the severity of your next 
asthmatx erack, nouce how ms roman 
furmes asd distressed breathing Use « and 
see how dependable « is — posency rigidly 
standardized through serict laboratory 
control — quality always unsdorm Ask for 
ASTHMADOR in powder cigareme or pipe 
muxture form at your fevorme drug store. 


Get ASTHMADOR tedey! 


ASTHMADOR 


WHAT SHOULD YOU 
EN VENT voc Winer tore in 


ventive market wants 
how to put down, patent and sell your 
ideas. Scores of letters in our files attest 
to the demand for inventions—our 
long ience as istered Patent Attor- 
neys will help you. et our FREE BOOK, 
**How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
vention.’’ Also special document free, ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on_which to sketch and describe 
your invention. Write ‘_'b No aan” 

McMORROW & BERM 
Patent Attorneys 

1029 Atlantic Building Washington 4, 0. Cc 
















































EDITORIAL 


The Known Dead 


What is the imprint of a Man? Has 
he lived and died in vain? Will we, the 
living, remember the price he paid? Will 
we, individually, make wise use of the 
supreme gift he has given us? 

These are the thoughts that swim, 
between gray fingers of grief, when the 
news comes that a friend has been killed 
in battle. 

The war, after 38 months, numbs its 
own horror for most of us. It is a giant 
roar in the ear drums, a livid flame before 
the eyes. After a time, the ears and eyes 
and brain are dulled into a degree of 
acceptance, The news comes on. Another 
50,000 dead. Another victory with “only 
6,000 casualties”; another ten miles 
gained with “few dead.” We are hypno- 
tized by the gigantic game of move and 
countermove. We hang breathlessly over 
the board, forgetting that the pawns are 
stiff with blood and that a thousand walk- 
ing, living, dreaming human beings (as 
important, as vital as you and I) are 
snuffed out by each move. 

Watching thus, we shrug irritably at 
little things. We even snarl at rationing, 
and at bureaucratic quibbling. We revive 
class conflicts and growl in sectional, or 
party, rivalry. We say, in particularly 
petulant moments, fhat we’re tired of all 
this talk about postwar planning. 

Reality. Then one day, the blow 
comes, The telephone rings. A man’s voice, 
gruff with emotion, blurts the words. 
“We've just had a telegram. Bill died... 
in the landing . . . on Luzon.” 

Used to play golf with Bill. Used to 
go hiking with Bill. Used to beat our 
gums together; sometimes until 3 o’clock 
in the morning. He had ideas for “after 
the war.” The kind of house he wanted; 
the kind of town he wanted to live in; 
the type of business he’d build on his own. 
We’d go fishing and hunting in Canada 
for a month, maybe get back into the 
Great Slave Lake country. We’d rent one 
of those rose-covered cottages on Nan- 
tucket and take our families up for the 
summer and eat lobster, until it came out 
of our ears, 

“Bill died in the landing on Luzon.” 

During the past month, three of those 
telephone calls have come to the PATH- 
FINDER Office. The first was about Reed 
McRoberts, managing editor of the maga- 
zine until 1943. He was killed in the Phil- 
ippines on December 12th. The second 
told that Capt. Robert Boyer, former 
member of the FARM JOURNAL staff, was 
dead in Belgium. Then, on the morning of 
February oth, the phone rang again. Lieut. 
John Patterson, son of PATHFINDER-FARM 
JourNAL’s publisher, Graham Patterson, 





had been killed aboard an aircraft carrier 
somewhere in the Pacific. 

Here, in PATHFINDER’s office, the 
numbed roar of World War II was sud- 
denly shot with pain. The full scream of 
destruction, the flame of mass death burst 
upon us. And, livid against it, flashed the 
questions, . . . What is the imprint of a 
Man? Has he died in vain? Will we, the 
living, make wise use of this supreme gift 
he has given us? 

Today, in a million homes across 
America, the war is personal pain, realistic 
horror. There, behind the gold stars, the 
hopes of parenthood, the plans of tomor- 
row are shattered. But, to we the living, 
tomorrow comes on at the same pace. 
And to us, the living, the torch of their 
dreams and their devotion is handed. The 
challenge of Abraham Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address becomes a vivid reality. Out 
from every gold star, it flings its message 
to 138,000,000 Americans:—‘It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us ... that from 
these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion... 
that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain. . . that 
this natioh, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 


x * * 


Bond Rhyme 


College co-eds at Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan supported the 6th War Loan to the 
limit, but they have ruled out the familia: 
“Buy War Bonds” slogan. 

The new slogan around the sparsely- 
maled campus is: 

“Dig in your pocket for the boy in 
your locket.” 

Other campuses please copy. 
Seventh drive is coming soon. 


The 


x * * 


Let’m Eat Tape 


When 100 inches of snow blocked the 
roads of the Northeast during January 
and caused a complete breakdown of rail 
traffic, the War Food Administration stepped 
forward with a plan to “aid” farmers who 
were desperate for stock feed. 

As outlined by Edgar Black, WFA 
traffic chief, the farmer first applied to 
his County War Board (Triple-A Commit- 
tee). The Board then surveyed local farm- 
ers and dealers to see whether a spare bag 
of mash was available. If none was found, 
the Board forwarded the application to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion in Washington. There, AAA officials 
made notes before turning the applications 
over to the War Food Administration. If 
the plea seemed important enough .to 
WFA, too, the application was passed on 
again to the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. If ODT felt the cattle, chickens were 
really hungry, orders were given to ship 





PATHFINDER 


feed from “the nearest available point.” 
There has not as yet been time to 
check the approximate time consumed in 
obtaining feed through this method. No 
further comment, we feel, is necessary. 
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Woodlot—Southern Exposure 


There comes a day in February when 
the south side of the woodlot whispers 
that another spring is a-borning. The voice 
is soft and elusive. But there’s a tinge of 
the season ahead. The sun is warm and a 
man strips off his coat and sweater as he 
swings his axe. The snow is mushy and 
moist at high twelve. The breeze gossips 
happily with itself in the pines, spruces 
and hemlocks. 

The south side of the woods is a fa- 
vorite spot for the wild folk. The oriental 
potentate, the ring-necked pheasant, stalks 
about in aldermanic fashion, followed by 
his demure brown family. The black- 
capped chickadees perform acrobatics as 
they dig for larvae and sing their alto- 
ish refrain: “Chick-a-dee-dee-dee.” The 
farm collie flushes a cottontail and dashes 
frantically from brush pile to brush pile. 
The bluejays flash among the trees, 
screaming jubilantly that spring is just 
around the corner. 

Many a man likes to chop on the south 
edge of the woods. It’s good to feel the 
sun; it’s good to look out over the fields 
and pasture. It’s good to see the gray 
smoke spiral from the farm house chimney 
and drift away to the east. A good day 
tomorrow. And when late afternoon grays 
creep across the valley and a man shoul- 
ders his axe, he knows that a cycle is run- 
ning out and spring will soon unlock the 
land. The south side of the woodlot has 
given its promise. 
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GETTING BIGGER ALL THE TIME 


Snowmen and children have a way of 
growing fast once they get started. And 
as every parent knows, it’s expensive 
enough to have the youngsters grow 
right out of their clothes without 
having the clothes shrink when they 
, get wet. Wool, particularly, has always 
presented a shrinkage problem. But 
because it is warm, sturdy and com- 
fortable, people have “‘allowed for” this 
shrinkage, not only in children’s clothes 
but in other articles such as sweaters, 
socks, sportswear, dresses, underwear 
and blankets. 


Today this problem has been solved. * 


For Cyanamid has developed a shrink- 
age control process by which wool and 
wool blends are made to retain their 
original appearance and shape even 





MOLDING 


under repeated wettings and trips to 


the laundry and dry cleaners! 


LANASET*, a melamine resin, devel- 
oped for the textile industry by Cyana- 


mid’s Calco Chemical Division, 
makes this process possible. 
LANASET stabilizes the wool and 
protects its natural absorbency, 
texture and appearance. It also 
imparts new advantages, such as 
reduced tendency to “mat” and 
fuzz. Here is a development that 
will enable manufacturers to give 
their wool fabrics new sales ap- 
peal and create broader markets 
for a variety of wool products. 

The use of LANASET in making 
wool a more practical and ver- 
satile material is typical of the 


THE FUTURE 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 













One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


many channels into which Cyanamid 
research is turning its original develop- 
ment of the chemical melamine. 


*Trade-mark 





American 






Cyanamid Company 








30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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SENSATIONAL SEED AND BULBLET BARGAIN! 


All this garden glory... flowers and 
vegetables .. . retail value $1.75—for only 


With your purchase of PILLSBURY’S BEST Enriched FLOUR 


5 packages of flower seeds—1. Asters, Early California Giants—value 15c 
2. Larkspur, Giant Imperial—value 15c 3. Marigold, Pot o’ Gold—value 25c 
4. Zinnta— Dahlia Flowered—value 15c 5. Cut-Flower Garden—value 20c 
3 packages—4 varieties of vegetable seeds—1 Beets, early wonder; 
1 Lettuce, black seeded Simpson; 1 Carrots and Radishes combined— 
value 35¢ 
50 rainbow-collection Gladiolus Bulblets—IMPORTANT! These are not 
fully developed bulbs which will bloom this season. They are tiny bulblets 
the kind professional gardeners plant to produce full-size, ready-to- 
flower bulbs the following year. Easy and fun to grow! Value 50c 
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Garden” seeds and’ bulblets. 
Name 


Street 


Time 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Box No. 989, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
1 enclose the word “Pillsbury” from any part of any size sack of 
Pillsbury’s Best Enriched Flour, with 25c in coin. Please send “3-Way 
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